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My name is John Peel, and I am now the new 
editor for Fantasy Empire, as Maggie Thompson 
is moving on. If you're a regular reader of this 
magazine, you should (hopefully!) recognize 
my name as the writer of the Doctor Who season 
. guides, and the interviewer of several fascinating 
people. However, for those of you who would 
like a little more information about me... 


I was born in 1954, and was into fantasy from 
an early age--I devoured every book I could find 
at my local library in Nottingham, England 
(several of which I still recall fondly, if not too 
accurately), and watched all the TV that my par- 
ents would let me get away with. I can remember 
Torchy The Battery Boy (Gerry Anderson's 
second show) and The Avengers when Cathy 
Gale was still in it...But my love for the field 
really developed when Doctor Who started in 
1963 


From that show, I enrolled in the Doctor Who 
Appreciation Society early on, and was soon put 
to work editing their fan-fiction magazine Cosmic 
Masque. I had a ball--I met almost all of the inter- 
esting people who have worked on the show (my 
favorites being Jon Pertwee and Carol Anne 
Ford), and all of the talented people who ran 
DWAS (several of whom have also made their 
way into their chosen fields as a result of the 
Society). DWAS was a large turning point in my 
life. First and foremost, it was through DWAS 
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that I met my wife-to-be, Nan Taylor, a weird 
but wonderful lady from Lake Ronkonkoma, 
Long Island. After a period of writing to one 
another we met, fell in love and married in July 
1981, when I came to this country for the first 
time. 


Also from DWAS, I started writing for the 
English branch of Marvel Comics, providing 
back-up strip stories for Doctor Who Monthly. 
This was my idea of writing--I was given a free 
reign to do whatever I wanted with any character 
or monster from the show..,Fun! And at the 
same time, Maggie Thompson contacted me to 
see if I was interested in writing for Fantasy 
Empire. And from that, when Maggie decided to 
leave, she and Hal (our Publisher) asked me if I 
was interested in taking over her job... 


So onto my likes and dislikes...On TV, I love 
Doctor Who, The Avengers, Thunderbirds, 
Voyagers! (it may not be great SF, but it sure is 
fun!), The Forsyte Saga (I'm not limited only to 
fantasy) and so forth. At the cinema, Raiders Of 
The Lost Ark, Superman, You Only Live Twice, 
Alices Adventures In Wonderland, The Big 
Country, The Producers, This Island Earth...In 
books, C.S. Lewis, E. Nesbit, H. Rider Haggard, 
Piers Anthony, Jules Verne, Giovanni Guareschi, 
Clifford Simak....As for dislikes....hmmm... 
Blake's 7, Tolkien, The New Avengers, police 
shows (all cloned off each other), unfunny sit- 
coms like Three's Company...oh, I loathe Family 
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Feud (people love telling me that Richard 
Dawson is English...). 


As for submissions--send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, interviews, articles--even on subjects 
that I don't like. I know that there are people 
who (oddly enough) like Blake's 7 and Tolkien, 
so articles will be printed if they are good and 
interesting enough. Of course, articles on sub- 
jects that are dear to my heart have a good 
chance too! I don't insist on previous experience 
(after all, you have to get "previous experience" 
somewhere, so why not here?), but I do like neat- 
ness (it's easier to read, and makes me feel hap- 
pier), so please: 


(1) Type it, when possible, or write it very 
neatly. If I can't read it, I won't. Always double 
space between the lines so that I have room for 
comments and corrections. 


(2) Send a stamped self-addressed envelope if 
you want your article back, or if you'd like a re- 
ply from me. I can't afford a bigger postage bill 
than I already run up! 


(3) Put your name and address on the article, 
artwork, or whatever--I'd like to know who to 
pay if we accept it! 


(4) Payment isn't a lot--1 cent per word, to be 


‚exact, but it's a start. Payment will be made on 


publication, and will be on the number of words 
that we print. If you write a 12,000 word piece 
that we print as a 1,200 word article, you'll get 
paid for the latter, not the former! | 


(5) Illustrations help--people tend to shy away 
from blocks of solid print. If you have applicable 
illustrations or stills, enclose them. If you don't, 
don't worry--but you will be paid for all material 
that you provided that we use, and that includes 
artwork and stills. 


(6) Send all submissions, letters, criticisms to: 
John Peel 
FANTASY EMPIRE 
147-27B Lake Shore Drive 
Lake Ronkonkoma, NY 11779 


Have fun, and enjoy the magazine--'cause 
that's why it's here! 


Change. The most constant event in life is 
change. The youngest child knows that every- 


thing doesn't remain the same for very long. 


Perhaps his first traumatic experience is begin- 


ning school, or moving, or, more tragically, 


losing someone near and dear. It is the flow of 
life. Magazines face changes as well--some of 
them pleasant, some of them not so pleasant. 
Perhaps the most important change a magazine 
can face--short of cancellation--is losing its 
editor. Losing an editor seems to spell disaster for 
the publication, affecting its quality, and 
possibly leading to its demise. Or it can mean a 
new challenge and a chance to scale new heights 
and to try new things. The previous editor built a 
base and a style for the publication and the new 
editor will have the opportunity to build upon 
that base and to bring to the magazine those 
things that are uniquely and personally theirs. 
Yes, Fantasy Empire has lost its editor. Maggie 


Thompson and her husband Don, recieved an of- 
fer that they couldn't refuse both because of its 
financial rewards and because of the exciting 
challenge it places upon their professional skills. 
The Buyers Guide to Comic Fandom was sold to 
new publishers and Don and Maggie have accep- 
ted the postition as its new co-editors. And NMP 
has lost their valuable services. 

As the publisher I will feel that loss harder than 
most but I wish them well and I sincerely hope 
that their new opportunity proves to be all that 
they expect--it certainly seems that it should. In 
the future I will still be able to call upon them for 
advice and guidance as they will always be the 
founding editor of this magazine. They have 
assured me that they will always be there to lend 
a sympathetic ear. | 

Welcome the new editor. Even among the 
gloom of losing Don and Maggie a very bright 
light shines through. That light is personified in 


the always-cheerful, always-excited voice of 
John Peel, the new editor of Fantasy Empire. He 
is the reason that I am optimistic that the 
magazine will be even better in the future than in 
the past. 

Taking nothing away from Maggie, John is at 
least as qualified to lead the way and set the tone 
of the title. He literally grew up with the sub- 
ject matter of the book and unlike the many who 
have encountered the subjects in later years he 
has that special feel that only a native can have. 
He also has those special contacts that are 
natural to a native in his own land but so very 
difficult for anyone else to accumulate. He has 
‚been involved with various aspects of fandom, 
especially that special fandom devoted to the 
Doctor, longer that many of us have even 
realized that the Doctor Who show existed. Read 
his introduction on the opposite page and I think 
that you will agree with me that we need not 
worry for the future of Fantasy Empire. 

Also exciting is the addition of Jean Arey to the 
staff as Fan Activities Editor. Her special baili- 
wick will be the various goings on of the conven- 
tions, the clubs, and the many publications 
devoted to British Fantasy and especially to 
Doctor Who. Most of you know of the many activ- 
ities that Jean has and is involved with. 

Both NADWAS and the Doctor Who Club of 
America have agreed to supply us with news of 
all of their activities and to cooperate with the 
magazine in every way. | 


Barbara Warne and Eric Hoffman have also 
sent their regards and offers of support. 
Altogether it looks like things will move on and 
Fantasy Empire will weather the loss. Changes 
will not be that drastic as John Peel has been 
responsible for producing much of what had 
made the magazine special even under Maggie. 

The astute among you must realize that I have 
been a little redundant here and there in this pub- 
lishatorial. That is because I am feeling in- 
credibly mixed emotions. 

I feel a deep sense of shock and loss. Anyone 
who hasn't worked with Maggie or who does not 
know just how important Maggie has been to the 
mental health of this publisher through some very 
rocky times cannot really understand. 

Yet at the same time I feel elation and excite- 
ment. The magazine is doing well for perhaps the 
first time in its history and, in fact, the entire 
publishing company is now in excellent health. 
And John is an incredibly exciting person to 
work with as he is very enthused about what he 
is going to do, has many very good ideas, and 
has the skills to carry through on them. More 
importantly, when he says that something will be 
in your hands within a certain number of days it 
is in your hands at the end of that period and it is 
done well. Very well. If Maggie hadn't left I 
would never have had the chance to work with 
John and he would not have had the chance to 
edit Fantasy Empire. And that would truely have 
been sad. 
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DOCTOR WHO - 
THE TWENTIETH TELEVISION ANNIVERSARY 


Doctor Who is twenty on November 23rd 1983, 
and it looks to be a very special year for the show 
and related products. The twentieth season is 
well into production, and will comprise 26 epi- 
sodes: six 4-part stories and one 2-part historical 
adventure. There will also be two special pro- 
grams, of which more later. The line-up so far is: 
Story 1: “ARC OF INFINITY” by Johnny Byrne 
6E Director: RonJones Setting: Amsterdam 
and Gallifrey 


Guest stars: Leonard Sachs as Lord President; 
Colin Baker as Maxil; Michael 
Gough (last seen as the Celestial 
Toymaker) as Hedin; Paul 
Jerricho as Castellan 


Featuring the return of Omega...last seen in 
"The Three Doctors"... 


Story 2: “SNAKEDANCE” by Christopher Bailey 
6D Director: Fiona Cumming Setting: Manussa 


Guest stars: John Carson as Ambril; Colette 
O'Neil as Tanha 
Featuring the return of the mindsnake from 
last season's "Kinda". 
Story 3: “MAWDRYN UNDEAD” 
by Peter Grimwade 
6F Director: Peter Moffatt 
Guest stars: David Collings (last seen as 
Poul in “Robots of Death” and 
Silver in "Sapphire & Steel") as 
Mawdryn; Valentine Dyall as 
The Black Guardian (a reprise 
of his role from "The 
Armaggedon Factor"); Nicholas 
Courtney as ex-Brigadier 
Lethbridge-Stewart (if we have 
to tell you where he's from, you 
haven't been paying attention!) 
Featuring the revenge of the Black Guardian 
and the long-awaited return of Lethbridge- 
Stewart, now retired and working as a school- 
teacher. This leaves Nicholas Courtney as the 
single actor to have worked with all the 
Doctors. 


Story 4: "TERMINUS" by Steve Gallagher 
6G Director: Mary Ridge 
Guest stars: Liza Goddard as Kari; Dominic 
Guard as Olvir; Andrew Burt as 
Valguard 
Story 5: “ENLIGHTENMENT” by Barbara Clegg 
6H Director: Fiona Cumming 
Guest stars: Peter Sallis as Striker; Lynda 
Barron as Wragg; Cyril Luckham 
as The White Guardian (a reprise 
of his role from “The Ribos 
Operation”) 
Story 6: “THE KING'S DEMONS" 
by Terence Dudley 
6] Director: Tony Virgo 
Setting: 13th Century Earth 


Story 7: Untitled, but by Eric Saward 
No production details yet, but it will feature 
yet another of the greatest villains that the 
Doctor has ever faced on his travels...Since 
Eric Saward brought back the Cybermen 
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last season, I'll take a guess (and only a 
guess!) at certain little metal beasties from 
Skaro...after all, how could they do such an 
anniversary without the Daleks? (I hope I 
don’t find out!) 


Specials 


Special #1 - “THE SIX DOCTORS” (provisional 

title) by Robert Holmes 
Not much information on this yet, except 
confirmed cast is: Peter Davison as the 
Doctor; Patrick Troughton as the Doctor; 
Jon Pertwee as the Doctor; Anthony Ainley 
as the Master...then again, with a cast like 
that, who needs story details? Other guest 
stars are yet to be announced, so there may 
be more... 

Special #2 - “DOCUMENTARY” | 
The previous documentary WHOSE 
DOCTOR WHO (1977), had a lot of faults 
(like interviews with weird kids and stranger 
psychiatrists), and attempted to be very 
arty, and failed to cover much of the show. 
This one is promised to be different, and to 
feature a lot more clips from the first twenty 
years... 


Producer for all of the above is John Nathan- 
Turner, and the script-editor is Eric Saward. 
Companions will be Janet Fielding as Tegan, 
Sarah Sutton as Nyssa (who bows out this sea- 
son) and a newcomer, Mark Strickson, who will 
play Turlough, an agent of the Black Guardian 
in "Mawdryn Undead"... 


BOOKS 


Naturally, W.H. Allen, the publisher of 
Target Books, isn't sleeping either. Production of 
the series of novels seems to have stepped up, 
and a number of specials will be appearing. Pro- 
visionally, the next releases will be: 


October 1982: | Doctor Who - Logopolis 

by Christopher H. Bidmead 
(I’ve read it, and it really is 
excellent; this fellow can really 
write--it's also the last story of 
Tom Baker's Doctor and thus 
especially important). 


November 1982: The Doctor Who Quiz Book 
by Nigel Robinson 
(for the really dedicated--even I 
can't answer half of these ques- 
tions!) 


(one of the last three Tom 
Baker stories -- due to the fact 
that Target thought it was too 
dull to be very adaptable. Now 
there's only two left). The City 
Of Death, over which much 
dispute centers . . . Douglas 
Adams holds the copyright and 
he's riding high with The Hitch- 
Hiker's Guide To The Galaxy... 
and The Pirate Planet, another 
of his. 

December 1982: Doctor Who Crossword Book 

January 1983: Doctor Who - Time Flight 
by Peter Grimwade. 

February 1983: Doctor Who And Meglos 

by Terrance Dicks. 

Doctor Who - Castrovalva 

by Christopher H. Bidmead 

(the first adventure of the fifth 

Doctor). 

Doctor Who and Four To 

Doomsday 

by Terrance Dicks. 

Doctor Who-Earthshock 

by Ian Marter. 

Doctor Who Omnibus (pro- 
visional title) by Peter Haining 
(with the assistance of Jeremy 
Bentham) 

(This is the big one-the twentieth 
anniversary special, 256 pages, 
with lots of stills, black and 
white and color, at least one pic- 
ture per story. It will be a large 
format hardcover, packed with 
story information and special in- 
terviews-not to be missed!). 
Doctor Who And The Arc Of 
Infinity by Terrance Dicks 
Doctor Who and Mawdryn 
Undead by Peter Grimwade. 
September 1983: Doctor Who And Snakedance 
by Terrance Dicks. 


March 1983: 


April 1983: 


May 1983: 


June 1983: 


July 1983: 


August 1983: 


October 1983: Doctor Who and Terminus 
by Jon Lydecker 
(this is the pen-name of Steve 
Gallagher, who wrote the story). 
November 1983: Doctor Who and Kinda 
by Terrance Dicks 
(don't ask me why this story is 
published after its sequel, 
Snakedance...it just is). 


It must be stressed that this is a provisional list-- 
all of these books should see print, but not neces- 
sarily at the times indicated. Publishing is not a 
certain business (any references to the publication 
schedule ot this magazine will be severely ignored). 


Last but not least...Conventions are becoming 
even bigger in England, it seems, and the BBC 
spent a little time surveying the DWAS's 
Panopticon V, held this last summer, and have 
decided to hold one of their own. It is aimed at 
several thousand attendees (as opposed to sev- 
eral hundred, which DWAS prefers), and will be 
held at Longleat House, the scene of one of the 
two permanent Doctor Who Exhibitions in 
England (the other is in Blackpool, where it faces 
Gerry Anderson's Space City for competition). 
There is also an exhibition of sorts in Madame 
Tussaud's Waxworks in London, composed of 
finely made models of the Doctor and "friends". 


STOP PRES; -STOP PRESS...SPOP PRESS... 


All must have been going too well, because the 
latest news for Doctor Who Season 20 is very 
bad indeed. An electricians' strike at the BBC has 
severely crippled their schedules, and story 7, by 
Eric Saward, has definitely been cancelled, and 
the rest have been set back. As of the end of 
December, only "Arc Of Infinity" and "Snakedance" 
are complete. "Mawdryn Undead" still need fi- 
nal dubbing, and finishing touches; "Terminus" 
halted filming with five crucial scenes uncom- 
pleted, and the contracts for the actors now have 
to be renegotiated to enable completion as soon 
as the strike is over; "Enlightenment" and "The 
King's Demons" (which will now end the 20th 
season) both have only the location work filmed. 
Until the strike is settled, no more work can be 
done on any of these stories, and there may yet 
be additional stories postponed...We'll keep you 
informed. 


This is the fan's column - formerly called 
"Lady Fandermere's Wind”, but along with other 
changes in Fantasy. Empire, the byline on the 
column has changed as well. I join Hal and John 
in wishing Maggie the very best as she and Don 
start their new job. Although I dislike talking 
about myself, it would be far more presump- 
tuous to assume that everyone reading this 
knows who I am. If this magazine followed the 
format of some others, we could just put a 
heading on the column and say something like: 
"Jean Airey lives in Reynoldsburg, Ohio with her 
husband, two daughters, mother-in-law, English 
Springer Spaniel and a paranoid Siamese cat. 
Her mundane occupation is designing training 
courses for Western Electric, but she spends 
equally as much time on her fannish activities." 
All very well and good, but it doesn't begin to 
explain why I am writing a column about fannish 
activities. So to progress: I have been a Science- 
Fiction (SF please, not Sci-Fi!) since I was two - if 
you can count "Bambi" as a fantasy. I haven't 
stopped reading since then. The first true S-F 
book I can recall reading was Asimov's Foundation. 
So I was a literary fan long before I became a 
media fan. My involvement in media fandom 
began when I first saw "Star Trek" in 1963. I 
became involved with organized fandom in 1978 
and since that time have worked numerous SF 
and media conventions, edited fanzines - both 
media and SF, written stories and poems, gotten 
involved with a variety of National, Inter- 
national and 'local Doctor Who clubs. In 
general, I've found more than enough activity to 
keep my fannish interest alive. 

This column will be for fans and about fans. It 
will reflect my own interests and involvement in 
fandom, so you can expect to see a lot about con- 
ventions, fanzines, and whatever other fannish 
activity I happen to get involved in. For purposes 
of definition (mine), a fan or fannish activity is 
one which is run by or for fans without the in- 
dividuals involved making money (profit) from 
their activity. Profit-making people can buy their 
publicity, fans can't. The exception is in the area 
of conventions. While I am leery of individuals 
who sponsor conventions to make money, 
sometimes the fans who go can have a very good 
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time. So based on what information I have, I will 
let you know what's going on in the Convention 
world. 

As you may have gathered, the information in 
this column can only be based on the infor- 
mation I have. So if you've got something you'd 
like to call to the attention of other fans, let me 
know. Allow at least three months lead time, 
and, in the case of clubs and fanzines, be sure 
you're going to be around six months to a year 
from now! 

You're warmly invited to write to me with in- 
formation and comments, but please, always in- 
clude a SASE and be patient about a reply. 

As a matter of fannish etiquette, you always 
enclose a SASE when you're writing to anyone in 
fandom who isn't your second-best friend. A 
SASE is a Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope (size 
10, preferably, since most fannish information is 
printed on 8% x 11 paper). In general, fans are 
not wealthy, and, with the cost of postage going 
up constantly, every stamp is important. If all 
you need is a "Yes, I'm still alive" response, 
then you can send a Self-Addressed Stamped 
Postcard (SASP). Either way, you should even- 
tually get a response. Note that I said eventually. 
Fans who get involved in the kinds of activities 
that cause them to get SASEs usually have more 
than full schedules, including mundane things 
like home and family. So be patient. A good rule 
of thumb in fannish correspondence is to always 
SASE. The person you're corresponding with 
will not be insulted at all. 

Fanzines (zines) are a major factor in my fan- 
nish life, but if you're new to media fandom you 
may not be familiar with either the term or the 
product. A fanzine is a not-for-profit magazine 
produced by a fan and featuring the areas of in- 
terest of that fan. The usual format in the U.S. is 
815 x 11, offset or Xerox printing, stapled on the 
side. Sometimes people get fancier. I have seen 
zines center bound, spiral bound, perfect bound, 
plastic bound, with covers and interiors in colors 
besides black and white, and with fold-out 
posters of original art. American media fanzines 
tend to emphasize original stories, poetry and art 
(as opposed to photographs). The British zines 
that I’ve seen seem to be 8% x 11 folded in half 
with a center staple. They seem to be more in- 


clined to emphasize articles and interviews on the 
show, The only Australian fanzine I've seen is 
"Zerinza". It is 8% x 11 and features articles and 
photographs (courtesy of the Australian Broad- 
casting Corporation). "Zerinza" also produces a 
beautiful photographic (B & W) calendar - 
somewhat unusual but not inappropriate fannish 
publishing activity. 

Fanzines are not circulated in great numbers. 
A normal press run might be 100 copies, 
although some media fanzines with well- 
established readerships can circulate 500 or more 
copies. Lori Chapek-Carleton's "Warped Space," 
which began its life with a Star Trek orientation 
now involves all media - and even some original 
SF stories. (Addresses for items referred to in this 
column appear at the end). It is somewhat 
unusual in American fandom not only for its 
readership but also because it offers subscrip- 
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ure DW zines are not easy to find. It is more 
common to see DW stories occur in an already 
established media zine. Paula Block's "Syndizine" 
has an excellent vignette on the Fourth Doctor. 
The British zines are not generally available 
here in the States. Occasionally a British fan will 
find an American distributor, but it is generally 
very difficult even to obtain full ordering infor- 
mation on the British zines. Not only is there a 
money-conversion problem, but the overseas 
mailing cost is higher than the in-country mailing 
cost and must be allowed for. NADWAS, the 
North American Doctor Who Appreciation 
Society, occasionally carries ads for British Zines 
-with American ordering information - in their 
newsletter, the Celestial Toyroom. You must be 
a member of NADWAS to get the CT. As a 
member of NADWAS, you can also subscribe to 
the parent organization's (DWAS) zine Tardis, 
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which contains photographs, articles and lots of 
letters. 

Some American fanzines I've enjoyed recently 
include Zeta Minor, Faces of Time, Past Tense, 
Future Perfect, Time Log, and Dimension 4. | 

Zeta Minor is the club fanzine of the Prydonian 
Renegades. It features stories, poems, art (in- 
volving all the Doctors) and short articles. It runs 
a LOC (Letters of Comment) column in which 
you can read what people though about previous 
issues. 

Faces of Time is published by Mary Bloemker. 
It features stories, poems and art. The special 
"Logopolis" issue is due out soon. 


Dimension 4 is the club publication of 
NADWAS. You do not have to be a NADWAS 
member to buy it. In it you can find stories, 
poems, filksongs and art. 

Time Log is the club fanzine of The Com- 
panions of Doctor Who. It features a four-color 
cover, stories, filksongs, poems, articles, inter- 
views and a puzzle section. 

Past Tense, Future Perfect is a novella by 
Mary Wismer. It features the Fourth Doctor and 
Sarah in a new adventure. | 

[ve refrained from making extensive com- 
ments about the zines because I’ve assumed that 
youre not familiar with the genre. I've also 
found that what one reviewer loves, another 
hates - so try a few for yourself and see what you 
like, but try more than one. Every zine has its 
own unique flavor. | 

What should you pay for a zine? There's no 
hard and fast answer to that, since the price is so 
dependant on the printing costs involved. 
Printing costs do vary enormously from one 
location to another, so don't be too quick to 
judge a zine as overpriced. Don't forget too, that 
the price you are looking at is the "By mail" 
price, and we all know what postage rates have 
been doing! One very false enconomy is to order 
zines by third class rates! All in all, page count 


. can be a good indication of how much you're get- 


ting for your money. A zine that costs $2 sounds 
like a bargain, but if it's only 10 pages long, your 
cost per page is .20¢. $12 sounds like a lot, but if 
the zine is 300 pages long, that's only .04« a page! 
You may also decide that excellent art reproduc- 
tion (which costs more to print) is worth more, or 
you may be willing to pay more for nice 
bindings. You may not want to buy zines with 
reduced print - or too reduced print, or you may 
not want a zine that looks like its producer's 
typewriter hasn't been cleaned for 749 years. If 
you SASE the zine publisher, you will usually get 


/ 


a flier back, and you should be able to get some 
idea from the flier what the quality of the final 
product will be. 

If you're interested in zines, the most compre- 
hensive summary I've seen is the Universal 
Translator. As you can tell from its title, it 
originally began as a listing of Star Trek zines, 
but now is quite eclectic. It also publishes letters 
and some reviews, but the listings themselves are 
very straight forward-written by the editor or pub- 


lisher of the zine, they tell you in a few words . 


what to expect if you buy. Page count is almost 
always listed, and prices for available zines 
always are. Every listing is coded based on the 
general focus of the zine, so you can even tell 
what media areas are involved. It's published 
(and updated) quarterly. You can also subscribe. 


— Conventions 


A SF convention is a gathering of fans, and if 
you've never been to one it's a lovely suprise to 
realize that you're not alone. I enjoy conven- 
tions, and I usually wind up working them - 
which gives me a different viewpoint, occasion- 
ally, of what happened! If you've never been on 
the working side of a con, it's very easy to think 
that it all just happens. But it doesn't; it is hard 
work to set up and run a con if you expect to 
succeed. Every year some cons are good and 
some are not, and you don't have to be a Time 
Lord to realize that things will not change in 
1983. I dropped in on a few cons last year, and 
Ill take a retrospective look at some of them for 
you now. 
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at Media Wescon. 
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Rob St. John and Erika Rauscher making notes 


MARCON, Central Ohio’s Regional SF con 
did not feature any DW events this year, but it 
proved to be as thoroughly enjoyable as our local 
club (The Prydonian Renegades) “Worked” until 
the wee hours of the mornings writing a skit for 
PANOPTICON WEST 1982. Hal Clement was 
the Guest of Honor, just as delightful as ever, 
and all the events went well, but there are times 
at cons when what you remember most clearly is 
the good time you had with your friends. 

MEDIAWESCON, “The Raiders of the Mid- 
west," was held over Memorial Day Weekend.__ 
This con is all fans, no guests at all, and it is fun. 
If you like to see your fanzines before you buy 
them then this is the place to go. There were two 
dealer's rooms this year and 90% of the dealers 
were fans selling fanzines. The panels consist of 
fans presenting and discussing items of their ex- 
pertise: Creating Alternate Universes, Humor in 
Media Fandom, British SF, and many others. 
The Prydonian Renegades presented their in- 
famous role-playing panel which featured The 
Mistress ("Im the next regeneration of the 
Master. I finally found a way to get the Doctor"), 
Nyssa ("You stole my Daddy's body!"), The 
Fourth Doctor (mostly asleep, feet up on the 
table), Sarah Jane ("No, I don't know if the Doc- 
tor eats jelly babies in bed!"), and Borusa 
("Doctor, I do not understand how you tolerate 
these people. Doctor? Will you wake up!"). En- 
tertainment following the Sunday night banquet 
featured "The Hilton Street Blues," as the 
(almost) familiar station had to cope with a 
strange group of people who were holding a SF 
Convention at the local Hilton Inn. Various and 
assorted motleys were hauled into the station, 
including Spock, The Greatest American Hero, 
Napoleon Solo, and Arthur Dent. By the time 
the Monty Python Gumby softball players ap- 
peared we were all in hysterics - and I won't try 
to tell you what this group did to the mood of the 


Laurie Haldeman as a Gumby softball player 
at Media Wes Con. 


crowd. This is always a fun con and I'm looking 
forward to the next one. 

Came the Big Onel Three vans and a carload 
of us went to PANOPTICON WEST 1982 
(Chicago). We'd been rehearsing our skit, which 
was to be presented during the intermission at 
the masquerade. We were nervous about that, 
and about the fact that we felt there was going to 
be a very large crowd! We also weren't at all sure 
how well it would work to combine a DW con 
with a major Comic Book con. Although the two 
interests sometimes overlap, trying to balance 
the two would not be an easy thing to do at all. 
We arrived Thursday afternoon. For some of our 
people this was their first convention. One such 
neo got off the elevator on the main floor in such 
a hurry that he literally bumped into Anthony 
Ainley (The Master). I am not really sure what 
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situation with a Zaphod Beeblebrox "HHII" and I 
hope that he realized that the young man did not 
know what else to say. We later had a quick 
course on "What to say when you bump into a 
guest", or "How to appear cool, calm and collec- 


' A quick meeting with Barbara Elder and Ann 
Shelby of NADWAS (Ann was running the mas- 
querade and Leela in the skit) confirmed that our 
rehearsal time was 1:00 A.M., Friday night. Ann 


lected when you're in the elevator with Sarah 
Sutton." 


i に 

The "Non-Doctor-Who" dealers were down- 
stairs in two very large and airy ballrooms. We 
had a table in the dealer's room with the "Doctor 
Who" dealers and were on a balcony and in one 
small room on the floor above. Three other 
dealers, a full size Dalek and a three-quarter size 
Tardis shared the room. We were starting to hear 
that pre-registration for the DW part of the con 
was heavy and that Channel 11 had announced 
the con before and after the show on Sunday. 
Looking around the tiny area we thought that 
things were going to be interesting. 


had been told by the con organizers that that was 
the only time the room would be available. It 
was Thursday night and a long weekend loomed 
ahead. We went to bed early. 

Friday morning at 8:00 we went down to see if 
we could register. The line wasn't too long, so 
we checked in and received our 'badges' - a single 
narrow strip of paper, with no way to fasten 
it so that it would be "visible at all times." We 
quickly figured out that with a bit of tape it 
became a bracelet, so we ran about 'banded' dur- 
ing the con. The line at registration had gotten 
much longer and although the dealer's rooms 
were not scheduled to open until 9:00, we 
though we'd better get ready. It was a good 
thing we did. Promptly at 9:00, the door opened 
and a horde of people came in. It only took a 
few minutes for the room to fill up and the air 
conditioning to break down. You could not see 
the floor for the people and getting in or out of 
the room called for strategy worthy of the OSU 
football team. We heard that registration had a 
count of 4000 people for Friday. I thing that most 
of them stepped on my feet. The halls were 
jammed, and the video room - which could only 
hold 400 people - had run into seating problems. 
It was actually something of a relief to be asked 
to drive one of the vans to the airport with a mem- 
ber of the NADWAS Windy City Chapter to 
pick up Terry Nation (creator of the Daleks). 
After two hours of looking for him, we decided 
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that he must have gone back to the hotel. We 
did attract some strange looks as we walked and 
drove around the O'Hare Airport waving a sign 
with a Dalek on it that said "WELCOME 
TERRY." I wonder what the reaction would have 
been if we had brought the Dalek from the 
Dealer's room along! I turned out that Mr. Nation 
had gone directly from his plane to the hotel as 
he did not realize that he was going to be met. 

I had a chance to talk briefly with Sarah 
Sutton, Anthony Ainley and John Nathan-Turner 
while we were waiting for the Denver PBS 
station (filming a documentary on DW fandom) 


to get their equipment fixed. Mr. Nathan-Turner- 


had been to American conventions before and 
didn't seem particularly bothered by the uproar. 
Sarah Sutton was very honestly puzzled by the 
fact that all these people were there and were 
treating her like 'someone spécial. I tried to 
explain that in America, fans do look on people 
who have starred in their favorite shows as spe- 
cial people. She just shook her head in amaze- 
ment. Anthony Ainley was elated with the 
whole event. I don't even think being run down 
by an elevator could have stopped him. He was 
enjoying the whole experience - and the fans who 
were there totally enjoyed him. He joked and 
sang songs and signed autographs and made 
faces at the cameras. It was well worth the trip 
just to see him. 

We managed to rehearse the skit in the large 
meeting room (800 capacity) until 3:00 A.M., 
collapsed in bed for a few hours and were up 
early Saturday. On our way down to breakfast 
we discovered that the registration line for the 
DW part of the con went from the third floor 
area down the stairs out the front door of the 
hotel and down the street. It looked like it would 
be another interesting day. 

Saturday saw some 6,000 people at the con 
and registration had to turn many more away. 


" 
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To get to see a video you had to stand in line 
starting one hour before the one you wanted to 
see, but if your badge was marked for that show 
you were guaranteed a seat. However, with a 
capacity of 400 and 6,000 present, some people 
never got to see any videos. The halls were even 
hot and more crowded. Reports circulated of 
people fainting and nearly being pushed off the 
balcony. There was no air, let alone air con- 
ditioning, and the temperature outside was a 
muggy 101! At about this point PANOPTICON 
WEST 1982 was renamed “SWEATCON.” 

Attendance at the panels was good but the 
acoustics in the room were not. Most of the time 
you could not hear the questions that were being 
asked so the answers didn’t seem to make much 
sense. The guests took it all in stride, handling 
even the silliest questions with aplomb. The 
highlight of the masquerade was when the Dalek 
came in on its own power and accosted the 
crowd. It also turned its baleful eye on Terry 
Nation who paled slightly under his California 
tan. 

The guest judges retired to discuss the awards 
and we were ‘on’ with the skit. All the effort, 
work and worry paid off as it went over very 
well. That night we collapsed again, sleeping 
with the room doors and windows open to try to 
get some air. 

Sunday was still busy but quieter than Satur- 
day, and Monday we headed home. One of the 
vans broke down causing an eight hour trip to 
take 16 and I don't remember what I did at work 
the next week, but we had survived. 

Our group is hosting PANOPTICON WEST 
1983 - and we'd like to believe that we can learn 
from what has gone before. Attendance is 
limited, the hotel has superior air-conditioning, 
and we're going to have a main function room 
that seats everyone. The con will be held July 22- 
24, registration is $20 until June 1 and $25 until 


the con and at the door (if available - we're half 


sold out as of January, 1983). We don't suggest 
that you plan on coming at the last minute to this 
con. When all the memberships are sold -- no- 
one else will be admitted. If you'd be interested in 
attending, send an SASE to P.O. Boy 2583, 
Columbus, OH 43216. 

GALAXY PARTY was a Halloween Con 
sponsored by the Omnicon group and the fea- 
tured guest was Jon Pertwee. It was Mr. Pertwee's 
first American Con and he was absolutely mag- 
nificent (something we've heard from British fans 
for years). Although it has been several years 
since he has appeared in "Doctor Who," he was 


more than willing to talk about his years with the 
program and some of the funny things that hap- 
pened behind the scenes. From the moment he 
made his entrance (a classic one - from the back 
of the main program room) wearing one of the 
Third Doctor's outfits, he had the con in the 
palm of his hand. 

He had brought some of the tapes of his new 
series "Worzel Gummidge" and everyone was 
tremendously impressed with this show. In 
response to the outcry from the group, "Why 
haven't we seen this over here?", he explained 
that the American networks are very interested 
in the program but want to remake it - with 
Americans - because "Americans will not under- 
stand the accents"| Mr. Pertwee has control of 
the show and told us that he does not under- 
estimate our ability to understand it and will 
only allow it to be marketed in the States in its 
original form. No one at the Con seemed to be 
having any difficulty in understanding the show, 
so I asked the daughter of a friend of mine what 
she thought. I quote: 


"Like this dude and a half, for shurr. I mean, 
like, totally. I mean, like, I thought I was going 
to be totally crilled. I mean, a Science-Fiction 
Convention yet. For Shurr I've got better things 
to do in Ft. Lauderdale, Florida than that. Like, I 
was totally edged. And this guy who was going 
to be the guest. I mean, like I figured he'd be a 
real nerd, like a total Poindexter, but was I 
joanied. Like, you know, this Jon Pertwee is one 
hot dude, really xlnt. Like he came into the room 
and he was wearing this outfit that was totally 
tubular, like really bitchen twitchen. And, like 
when he started to talk, well, I just went totally 
full-sesh. So like he showed this show he stars in 
in England - "Worzel Gummidge”, and like, I 
mean it's totally mega major maximum brilliant 
and he says that the Hollywood people want to 
remake it because we couldn't understand the ac- 
cents. I mean for shurr. Like they may be crispos 


but they don't have to keep giving us geeky 
shows. lam so sure. Like gross me out." 

With the clear-cut excellence of British SF and 
Fantasy, and with "Doctor Who" and "Hitch- 
hiker's Guide" having indicated that there is an 
audience for good SF and Fantasy programs, one 
wonders just when Americans will ever be 
'allowed' to see "Blake's 7", "Sapphire and Steel", 
and "Worzel Gummidge." I mean, for shurr, like 


we 
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ADDRESSES 
FOR THINGS MENTIONED IN THE COLUMN 
Universal Translator, Dr. Susan Bridges, 200 W. 
79th St. 14H, NY, NY 10024 

Zerinza, c/o Ann Shelby, P.O. Box 567, Catoosa, 
OK 74015 


NADWAS, 6642 Andasol Ave, Van Nuys, CA 
Prydonian Renegades, Zeta Minor, and anything 
of interest for this column: Jean Airey, 6626 
Rocky Den Road, Reynoldsburg, OH 43068 

Past Tense, Future Perfect, Mary R. Wismer, 
P.O. Box 19474, New Orleans, LA 70179 
Companions of Doctor Who (Time Log), 
P.O. Box 56764, New Orleans, LA 70156 
Syndazine, Paula M. Block, 6109 N. Damen, 
Apt. 3C, Chicago, IL 

Faces of Time, Mary Bloemker, 5 Lamson St., 
E. Boston, MA 02128 

Warped Space, T'Kuhtian Press, 5132 Jo-Don Dr. 
E. Lansing, MI 48823 


] obviously don't know everything that's going 
on, so please write to me if you have a fannish 
club or organization or meeting or zine that you 
think readers of this column would be interested 
in. Next time I'll be reporting on CHICAGO CON IV 
WHO PARTY, and OMNICON--and giving 


news of upcoming events. 


Live Long and Prosper! : 
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I was lucky enough to be able to attend two of 
the best get-togethers of Doctor Who fans that 
took place during the last year: Panopticon 
West, held as part of Chicago Con which has tra- 
ditionally been just a comic book convention, 
and October Party, the half-year event organized 
by the people who put on Omnicon every 
February. 

It would be difficult to find two more different 
conventions devoted to the same field. Panopticon 
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West is a part of Panopticon, the famed British | 
Doctor Who Convention, and attracts a crowd 

of many thousands--in fact it drew so many at- N 
tendees that the weight of the gathered fans Ņ 
nearly collapsed the floor on which the conven- 

tion was held and almost literally brought thes 
house down. The convention does have the ad- S 
vantage of being able to present virtually every- 
one who was affiliated with the television show. 
Unfortunately since there are so many people in} 
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attendance no one really gets to see very much of 
any of the guests and the film rooms are so 
crowded that most fans, including this one, gave 
up in disgust rather than try to force their way 
in to see the films. Those that did force their way 
in were presented with quite a treat including 
several episodes featuring the new Doctor. I 
don't want to seem to be too down on this con- 
vention as it is the first of its size and the people 
who organized it did heroic jobs of trying to 
make it work. It just seemed too large--too suc- 
cessful?--and too unwieldy, particularly or- 
ganized in conjunction with and therefore held at 
the same time and in the same place as one of the 
largest comic book conventions in the country. 
Here too, the organizers, especially Larry Charet;, 
expended a very strong and competent effort but 


と acted as if they were faced with Topsy, a conven- 


tion that had grown beyond reasonable bounds 


f and certainly far larger than anything which they 
had expected. 
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October Party is a very small gathering held at 
the opposite end of the year from the organizers’ 
other, larger annual event, Omnicon. And while 
Omincon is a large and major convention by 
normal standards it is far smaller than the large 
show in Chicago. October Party is even smaller, 
a small intimate gathering for the party faithful . 
I went to this convention as a guest, driving 
down Maggie Thompson who was also a guest. 
On the way down I told Maggie that I had never 
before actually attended a Doctor Who Conven- 
tion (at the Chicago Con I was primarily there 
for the comic book portion while Maggie had 
been there for both parts) and that I didn't know 
anyone that would be attending or for that mat- 
ter, a very great deal about Doctor Who 
although I had seen many of the shows and some 
episodes of other British fantasy television. I was 


.a guest because I publish the magazine that 
Maggie edits and for no other reason. 


By the time the convention ended everything 
had changed. I had the opportunity to talk on an 
intimate basis with virtually everyone putting on 

the show, with other guests such as Eric 


Hoffman, who is an extremely intelligent, fas- 
cinating guy, and with Jon Pertwee. 

The last was the real highlight of the conven- 
tion for me. I sat next to Jon at a small dinner 
gathering and had a great deal of time to talk to 


him. When it first came about I was somewhat 


hesitant about sitting next to the man who had 
been the Doctor when I had so little actual 
knowledge of the Show (although by this time, 
thanks to the briefing which Eric Hoffman gave 
the group and various discussions we privately 
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had, I was becoming a lot more educated than I 
had started out, and a lot more interested). As it 
turned out, Jon didn't really want to talk about 
the Doctor either as he was far more interested in 
talking about night clubs, the entertainment in- 
dustry, and his family and friends. The man is an 
absolute gem and far, far, from the one- 
dimensional creature I had feared he would be. 
In fact, I can honestly say that of the various 
people I have had the honor of meeting though- 
out my career as a writer, editor, and publisher, 
he is one of the most interesting. 

My involvment with the convention became 
something of a 24-hour marathon and ranged 
from fetching silverware to helping to man the 
con suite to assisting Maggie in a two person im- 
promptu question-and-answer session when the 
normal programming was delayed. A film 
necessary for Jon Pertwee's presentation had 
been misplaced and he could not begin until it 
was found. The gathered fans were becoming 
impatient and it was felt that anything would be 
better than nothing. So on went Maggie and me 
and we began to field any and all questions about 
fantasy and science fiction in any medium. We 
kept it up until the film was found and normal 
programming could be resumed. 

I spent a great deal of my time around the con- 
vention suite which also doubled as my room and 
the room of several of the convention organizers. 
During those stays I got to know all of the won- 
derful people who work very hard to make an 
event such as this one work. After seeing the 
amount of work that they do I cannot imagine 
what entices them to continue. Certainly not the 
money. 

I seriously doubt that most people who attend 
events such as this one appreciate what is being 
done for them or even understand what is really 
happening. 

Some events aré nothing but rip-offs and some 
event planners are absolutely inept but most of 
them are not. Most of them really care about 
what they are doing and the meager (if any) 
amount of profit which they realize is not the en- 
ticement they seek, rather it is the approval of 
you their fellow fans and enthusiasts. 

If you have the opportunity to attend any of 
the events that Larry Charet organizes, any of 
the various Panaopticon Wests which will ap- 
pear around the country, or any of the get- 
togethers put on by the Omnicon Comittee--do 
so. Don't let yourself miss them. Take it from 
someone who didn't think that he would enjoy 
such an event at all. Come February I will defin- 
itely be at the Omnicon in Fort Lauderdale. 
Believe it. JU 
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Worzel Gummidge (Jon Pertwee), the mischievous scarecrow comes to life in Southern 
Television's "Worzel Gummidge”. 


21981 by Southern Television 


Dre Television Adventures of 
Worse bummidge 
by John Peel 

Translating a scarecrow from the pages of a 
sucessful series of novels into the hero of a viable 
television series isn’t easy. In the process several 
parts of the originals were remolded to give them 
the kind of life that builds up a visual character. 
Obviously, he would have to look slightly more 
human, since he would be played by Jon Pertwee. 

Jon Pertwee had always been well 
known for his roles in such radio comedy series 
as the long-running The Navy Lark and for 
small, regular appearances in such films as the 
Carry On series. For the television generation, it 
was as the third incarnation of the mysterious 
time-space traveler, the Doctor on Doctor Who, 
that he became really famous. For five years 
Jon played the role. Then he moved on, having 
created a huge viewing audience for the show, 
and many members of that audience were cur- 
ious to see what he'd be doing next. He did, in 
fact, do two series of a mystery-play crime-quiz 
called Whodunnit? before the news began to leak 
out of his impending appearance as Worzel 
Gummidge. 

There had been a Gummidge radio series dur- 
ing children's hour in the Fifties, but no one had 
attempted to film it. It was considered to be too 
difficult for that. Nothing daunted, Keith 
Waterhouse (creator of Billy Liar) and Willis 
Hall believed that they could do it; all they 
needed was an actor to take the part--an actor 
who could do a very convincing south-country 
accent (very distinctive). Jon had played a mem- 
orable role as a postman in Waterlogged Spa, 
yet another long-running radio series, and the 
postman had a south-country accent. 

Jon leapt at the chance to play the scarecrow, 
though there were problems right from the start. 
How does a scarecrow walk, or eat cake, or 
shake hands? And how, most importantly, does 
he change his heads? Worzel in the scripts had a 
head for every conceivable purpose--and several 
inconceivable ones. There was his Learnin' 'head, 
and his Countin' 'ead and his Brave 'ead--heads 
for all manners and purposes. For Worzel, it's a 
simple matter to remove one head and replace it 
with another--but Jon's heads are quite fixed. 
And in the singular, too. Eventually, a process 
was worked out where Jon would start to spin 
his real head, and then the camera would cut un- 
til Jon had replaced his jacket with a built-up one 


© ou "ium eol vision 
Tokn Peters ( ehe Austin), Worzel ER ^s Pert- 
wee), and Sue Peters (Charlotte Coleman) appear in Wor- 
zel Gummidge ra uerge NV ae 
with no head visible as he held a false head to 
remove and replace. It meant, or course, long 
make-up sessions for Jon, since all of the. heads 
look quite distinctive, though they do all bear 
a striking resemblance to Jon's own head. 
Worzel, of course, being a scarecrow, is far 
from smart. In fact, he's all straw and old clothes 
--quite a comedown from Jon's days as the most 
natty of all the actors to have played the Doctor. 
His nose is lengthened to look like a carrot, and 
he's fitted with a straw wig and hands. His face 
is muddied, and his clothes are a disgrace. All 
in all, he looks extremely ugly, which is as he 
should be for scaring crows. 

Having settled on a Worzel to their satisfaction, 
the trio of Pertwee, Waterhouse and Willis went 
before Southern Television heads, who viewed 
the completed concept with nothing short of 
wonder. Worzel Gummidge was given the go- 
ahead, and casting for the other parts could be- 
gin. The date of the first programme to be tele- 
vised would be February 24, 1979. For producer/ 
director, James Hill was chosen; his previous 
credits include directing the award-winning 
movie Born Free and a spell of time on The New 
Avengers series, so it was quite a change to be in 
charge of a scarecrow in Ten Acre Field. The 
challenge appealed to him, and he entered into 
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the concept as whole-heartedly as the rest of the 
team. 

Several new characters made an appearance in 
the television format, including the Crowman, 
Worzel's creator. In the books, he is rarely seen, 
but it was decided to make him one of the major 
characters in the series. The role went to 
Geoffrey Bayldon, who virtually steals the show 
with his customary excellent acting. Bayldon had 
first made his mark with TV audiences playing 
a rather off-beat magician called Catweazle in a 
children's series; it was about a rather poor sor- 
cerer from the Middle Ages, who awakens from 
a very long sleep in the 20th Century, and cannot 
really adjust to it. The series had been a tremen- 
dous sucess, and Bayldon had become a firm 
children's favorite. His latest non-Gummidge TV 
part was, hardly suprisingly, as a character 
called. Organon in a Doctor Who story, "The 
Creature From The Pit." As the Crowman, he 
rides around on a large, rusty tricycle, dressed 
all in black, looking very wise, and making cryp- 
tic remarks that show he's far too sensible to talk 
to most people. He is a shrewd, intelligent man, 
who enjoys his work, and his magical fingers 
serve to bring to life the scarecrows he makes. In 
the case of Worzel, he sometimes feels that he's 
made a grave mistake, for Worzel simply cannot 
keep out of trouble. 
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The Crowman's mellifluous voice echoed 
round the room. "Worzel Hedgerow 
Gummidge, you are charged that on divers 
occasions you were a thundering nuisance, 
pain in the neck and thorn in the side; 
that you romed the countryside making 
trouble instead of carring out your duties; 
that you abused the gifts of speech and 
and movement bestowed upon you; that 
you used your thinking head as a football 
and that you knocked off my 'at with a 
paotato!" He paused at the memory of the 
last outrage and snorted, "How do you 
plead?" 

The Scarecrow looked bemused. “I 
dunno, your majesty. I've never pled.” 

The Crowman shook his head wearily. 
“Not guilty, I suppose. You always were a 
terrible liar." 

("The Trial of Worzel Gummidge") 


Aunt Sally, too, is altered. In the books, she 
was Worzel's real Aunt; in the series, she is his 
sweetheart--but only according to Worzel. She 
can't stomach him. The part is played by Una 
Stubbs, who first made her mark in a series of 
musical comedy films with Cilff Richard in the 
early sixties. Since then, she has been involved 
with many roles, culminating in playing the 
selfish, arrogant, and haughty Aunt Sally. Filled 
with wild ideas and delusions of grandeur, she is 
filled also with contempt for the lowly scarecrow 
who wants to marry her. 


"You can live in the barn if you like," said 

Worzel Gummidge cheerfully. "Up in the 

loft where I keeps my 'eads. That is, o' 
course, after we been wed." 

"You ridiculous, stupid scarecrow!" Aunt 
Sally shouted. ‘I am an Aunt Sally! I ‘ave 
my ‘ead knowcked off by a prince of the - 
blood! Do you seriously think I'm going to 
live in a barn and be married to a lump of 
dirty rags and straw?" 

(Worzel and Aunt Sally) 


This means, of course, that Earthy Mangold, 
his faithful, long-suffering wife isn’t with him, as 
Aunt Sally becomes Worzel’s lady love (at least 
to Worzel). Also missing are the other scare- 
crows. Hannah Harrow, Upsidaisy, and Mildew 
Turmut. But the Saucy Nancy is still present and 
ship-shape. Played by his Carry On companion, 
Barbara Windsor, the Saucy Nancy first appears 
at the start of the second series and rapidly 


makes her mark. She is a ship's figurehead who 
has been brought to life and moves about on 
wheels instead of feet. She rather fancies Worzel, 
but Worzel isn't quite so keen on her... 


"Give me one good reason why you - 
shouldn't marry your Saucy Nancy," she 
scolded. | 
Worzel Gummidge considered the prob- 
lem. "You're ugly," he decided. 
"Do you think so?" she said brightly. 
"Thank you! And so are you." 
("The Saucy Nancy") 


Eventually, she realizes that Worzel won't 
have her and marries his sea-going Australian 
relative, Cobber Gummidge, and runs off to sea 
with him. But that doesn't stop her from re- 
turning occassionally to liven things up a little at 
Scatterbrook. 

Another Carry On regular, Joan Sims, plays 
the mock-aristocratic Mrs. Bloomsbury-Barton, 
who manages to become the butt of a lot of the 
problems caused by a wandering scarecrow. She 
is mean, penny-pinching, and rather rude, but so 
over-bearing in her manner that she almost in- 
variably gets away with it--except where Worzel 
is concerned, where she habitually comes off the 
worst. 

Other regulars include Mike Berry, who plays 
the father of John and Susan. Mike Berry was a 
pop singer in the early sixties who successfully 
made the transition to acting, rendering a splen- 
did performance as the father whose ambition in 
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life is to get down to the local pub every lunch- 
time and night for a few pints of best bitter--and 
who enjoys his odd bits of horse-betting. Various 
guest-stars crop up throughout the series, seem- 
ingly quite happy to join in the mad goings-on 
with Worzel: Thorley Walters, Jimmy Jewel, 
Jonathan Cecil, Lorraine Chase, and Billy 
Connolly. 

The whole series is tremendous for the viewers, 
with cream-bun fights, fairs, and Worzel's get- 
ting himself into some very odd scrapes in his 
pathetic attempts to be human or to persuade 
Aunt Sally to marry him, At times, it can get 
quite frightening for the children, too. In the first 
episode, Worzel comes to life during a thunder- 
storm, and looks very imposing and menacing; 
certainly; my younger brother was clutching my 
arm very tightly! Above all, though, it's sheer 
entertainment, with witty scripts (a lot of the 
jokes above the level of children, so that the 
whole family can have fun), magnificent acting-- 
especially from Jon Pertwee--and superb filming. 
All in all, its a series that is a firm, family favor- 
ite. 

So far, there have been three series and a 
Christmas musical; a fourth series may or may 
not appear, as the television company that 
makes the series, Southern Television, have re- 
cently lost their franchise, and are still uncertain 
about their future. The series have been offered 
to American buyers, though nothing at the pre- 
sent has been settled about showing them. 
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First Series: Regular Cast 


CAST Crew 
Worzel.Gummidge.....Jon Pertwee Writers.....Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall 
Aunt Sally.....Una Stubbs Designer.....Hazel Peisner 
The Crowman.....Geoffrey Bayldon Cameraman.....Geoff Selling 
Mr. Peters.....Mike Berry Associate Producer.....David Pick 
Producer/Director.....James Hill 


John.....Jeremy Austin 
Charlotte Coleman Executive Producer.....Lewis Rudd 


Megs Jenkins Theme Music.....George Evans 


Mr. Braithwaite..... Norman Bird 
P. C. Parsons.....Norman Mitchell 
Mr. Shepherd.....Michael Ripper 
Mrs. Bloomsbury-Barton.....Joan Sims 
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Jon Pertwee as Worzel Gummidge with Una Stubbs as Aunt Sally. From Nancy Arena 


First Series: Episode Guide | 


1) "Worzel's Washing Day” 


John and Sue Peters and their father arrive at 
Scatterbrook Farm to begin a long holiday in a them. Worzel decides that it's high time that he 


caravan. The children meet the scarecrow, who had some new clothes--and that he'll help himself 
is well and truly alive, though no one will believe to a few. 
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2) "A Home Fit For Scarecrows" 


Worzel, still attempting to become human, 
decides to set up a home for himself. He has no 
furniture, but he's quite sure that those who have 
a lot won't miss some. The villagers don't take 
kindly to the odd "tramp" who seems to be 
stealing Mr. Shepherd's bed. 

3) "Aunt Sally" 


When there is a village fete, Worzel can't bear 
to miss out, so he leaves his field to the crows 
again and pays a trip. Here he meets and rescues 
Aunt Sally, with whom he promptly falls in love. 
But his feelings are not reciprocated, and he finds 
that love isn't all it’s made out to be. 


4) "The Crowman" 


. Having decided that Aunt Sallies aren't suit- 
able brides, Worzel proposes to a female scare- 
crow he discovers in an adjoining field. She takes 
no notice of him, so he goes to the Crowman to 
ask him to make a handsome head. Armed with 
this, he goes to try to win himself a bride. 


5) "ALittle Learning 
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Worzel has lost his “learning head," and even- 
tually discovers it at the local school. Unfortu- 
nately, he is spotted and questioned by the 
teacher, and his genius comes to light. But when 
she returns with the head-master, it is Mr. Peters 
who is assumed to be a genius--which is far from 
the truth--and he must face a rather harsh mental 
ordeal. 


6)"Worzel Pays a Visit" 


Aunt Sally has been missing for some time, 


_but Worzel discovers that she is Mrs. Bloomsbury- 


Barton's new maid, so he pays her a visit while 
her employer is out. A quiet afternoon tea soon 
develops into a bun fight, just as Mrs. 
Bloomsbury-Barton returns. 


7) "The Scarecrow Hop" 

It's the time of the local village dance, and 
Worzel and Aunt Sally decide to join in. They 
"borrow" costumes from the museum, and 
amaze everyone with their dancing abilities in 
"the scarecrow hop." 


Guest Star: Bill Pertwee as the M.C. | 


wo 


and Jon Pertwee (Worzel Gummidge). 
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Jon Pertwee as Worzel Gummidge with Una Stubbs as Aunt Sally. From Nancy Arena. 
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Second Series: Cast 


CAST 


Worzel Gummidge 
Aunt Sally 
The Crowman 


Jon Pertwee 
Una Stubbs 
Geoffrey Bayldon 
Mike Berry 
Jeremy Austin 
Charlotte Coleman 
Mrs. Braithwaite.....Megs Jenkins 
Mr. Braithwaite.....Norman Bird 
P. C. Parsons..... Norman Mitchell 
Mr. Shepherd..... Michael Ripper 
Mrs. Bloomsbury-Barton.....Joan Sims 


Saucy Nancy.....Barbara Windson 
Sergeant Beetroot.....Bill Maynard 


Second Series: 


1) "Worzel and the Saucy Nancy" 


It's the annual Pensioners' to the seaside, and 
Worzel decides to go along. He stows away in 
the bus (and eats the picnic meal as he travels) 
meets the ship's figurehead (Saucy Nancy), and 
rediscovers Aunt Sally, on her way to "Ameriky." 
The three of them manage to get the entire sleepy 
fishing village irate and chasing them. 


2) "Worzel's Nephew” 


An unexpected arrival at Scatterbrook is 
Pickles Bramble, a cockney scarecrow and 
Worzel's nephew. Mistaken for a human by 
farmer Braithwaite, he is engaged as a "mucker- 
outer." But he has no intention of working, if he 
can blackmail Worzel into doing the jobs. 


Guest Star: Wayne Norman as Pickles - 
3) "A Fishy Tale" 

Having watched fishermen at work, Worzel 
is certain that he knows what to do. He togs him- 


self out with his Wanglin 'ead and sets off. How- 
ever, he's rather muddled about the whole thing 


and does his fishing in Mrs. Bloomsbury-Barton's : 


goldfish pond. | 
4) "The Trial of Worzel Gummidge" 


Worzel is scared when Mr. Braithwaite is 
thinking of replacing him with an electronic 
rook-scarer, so he starts to overdo his job--by 
throwing potatoes at the rooks. One potato goes 
astray and knocks off the Crowman's hat, 
bringing an end to his patience with the trouble- 
some scarecrow. Worzel is placed on trial for his 
life--on the charge of bringing scarecrows into 
disrepute. The penalty is being thrown on the 
fire. 


Crew 


Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall 
Design Hazel Peisner 
Cameraman.....Wolfgang Suschitsky 

Associate Producer.....David Pick 

Producer / Director 
Executive Producer..... Lewis Rudd 
Theme Music.....George Evans 


Writers 


Episode Guide 


5) "Very Good, Worzel" - 


Mrs. Bloomsbury-Barton has invited guests to 
tea, and hires a butler and a parlor-maid for the 
day to create a good impression. But when the 
butler turns out to be Worzel Gummidge, and 
parlor-maid is Aunt Sally, things start to go 
wrong. And when Baines (the real butler) 
arrives, he must be got rid of quickly. 


Guest Star: John Le Mesurier as Baines 
6) "Worzel in the Limelight" 


There is a talent contest in the village hall, and 
both Worzel and Aunt Sally enter. Aunt Sally's 
ballet isn't too successful until Worzel ad-libs 
with his magic act. Furious at this, she plans her 
revenge for when his turn comes on stage. 


7) "Fire Drill" 


Mrs. Bloomsbury-Barton decides to hold a 
bonfire party, and all she needs is a Guy for the 
bonfire. Mr. Braithwaite sees this as an excellent 
opportunity to get rid of the old scarecrow from 
Ten Acre Field. In a desperate attempt to stave 
off this fate, the children and Worzel create an- 
other scarecrow, Dafthead, to be burnt instead. 
But Dafthead comes to life, and has no intention 
of being burnt. 


8) "The Scarecrow Wedding" 


Worzel rescues Aunt Sally again, only this time 
she finally agrees to marry him. The big day 
arrives, with scarecrow guests from far and 
wide, including Cobber Gummidge and the 
Saucy Nancy, but Aunt Sally, selfish to the last, 
has a rude shock for Worzel at the alter. A 


| 
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Third Series: Cast 


CAST Crew | 

Worzel Gummidge.....Jon Pertwee Writers.....Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall | 
Aunt Sally.....Una Stubbs | Designer.....Hazel Peisner 

The Crowman.....Geoffrey Bayldon Cameraman.....Geoff Selling | 

Mr. Peters.....Mike Berry Associate Producer.....David Pick | 

John.....Jeremy Austin Producer/Director.....James Hill 1 
Susan.....Charlotte Coleman Executive Producer.....Lewis Rudd 
Mrs. Braithwaite.....Megs Jenkins Theme Music.....George Evans 


Mr. Braithwaite.....Norman Bird 
P. C. Parsons.....Norman Mitchell 
Mr. Shepherd.....Michael Ripper 
Colonel Bloodstock.....Thorley Walters 
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Third Series: Episode Guide | 


1) "Moving On" | 
| 2) "Dolly Clothes-Peg” 
While the family and the Braithwaites are on 

holiday in Spain, the farmhouse has two un- Aunt Sally runs away to join a travelling fair, 
wanted guests: Worzel and Aunt Sally. Every- so Worzel goes too. However, she flirts with the 
thing degenerates into an awful mess, and, when circus strongman, leaving Worzel dejected--until 
the humans return, they discover Aunt Sally X he finds a new friend, Dolly Clothes-Peg, a shop 
alone in the house. This time, they decide to get dummy come alive. Then Aunt Sally becomes 
rid of the old fairground girl for good. jealous, and a vicious bun-fight begins. 
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Guest Star: Lorraine Chase as Dolly Clothes-Peg 
3) "A Fair Old Pullover” 


Worzel tries to get himself a new pullover, as 
his has worn out, but he has no money. The de- 
partment manager is horrified to discover a 
scarecrow in his shop and is about to throw 


Worzel out when the general manager has a 
better idea: The have a gardening exhibition on 
another floor, and Worzel could be the central 
attraction. He is, when the Braithwaites find 
him and accuse the shop of stealing their scare- 
crow. 


4) "Worzel the Brave" 


When Aunt Sally is accidentally sent to 
Bloomsbury-Barton Hall, the .new owner 


(Colonel Bloodstock, late of the Indian Army) 


sends Worzel packing at shot-gun point. Worzel 
decides to rescue his love, with the help of a 
head he has stolen from the Crowman--that of a 
Prussian soldier. It's a duel to the death with the 
Colonel for Aunt Sally. 


5) "Worzel's Wager" 


Worzel has gambling fever and borrows the 
Crowman's dog, Ratter, to run him in a whippet 
race. Ratter wins, and Worzel collects his win- 
nings, but the Crowman is far from pleased 
about this. 


Guest Star: Jimmy Jewel as the Bookmaker 
6) "The Return of Dafthead" 


There's a new scarecrow in Ten Acre Field, 
and he's doing a better job than Worzel ever did. 
It's none other than Dafthead, and he refuses to 
leave the field. The Crowman refuses to inter- 
fere, and Worzel must fight for his job--with um- 
brellas. 


7) "Captain Worzel" 


Both Aunt Sally and Worzel end up on a canal 
on a barging holiday. Here they meet the Saucy 
Nancy, and Aunt Sally is sold to a museum. It's 
time for Worzel to come to the rescue again, but 
(as always) Aunt Sally is none too sure that she 
wants to be rescued. 


8) "Choir Practice" 
Mr Peters has lost his voice, and the vicar 


needs a new choir singer for the harvest festival. 
Worzel is on hand and is hastily roped in. How- 


ever, during the service, the scarecrow manages 
to cause chaos, this time because of a nest of 
field-mice that escapes from his arm. 


(01981 by Leonora Rich, photographer 
Worzel shows off his Brave head, front and side views. 
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The Worzel Gummidge 
Christmas Special: Cast 


CAST Crew 
Worzel Gummidge.....Jon Pertwee Writers. ....Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall 
Aunt Sally.....Una Stubbs Designer..... Hazel Peisner 
The Crowman.....Geoffrey Bayldon Cameraman.....Geoff Selling 
Mr. Peters..... Mike Berry Associate Producer.....David Pick 
John.....Jeremy Austin Producer/Director.....James Hill: 
Susan.....Charlotte Coleman Executive Producer.....Lewis Rudd 
Mrs. Braithwaite.....Megs Jenkins Theme Music.....George Evans 


Mr. Braithwaite..... Norman Bird 

P. C. Parsons..... Norman Mitchell 

Mr. Shepherd..... Michael Ripper 
Mrs. Bloomsbury-Barton.....Joan Sims 


Lorry Driver.....Bill Pertwee 
Bogle McNeep 


Choreography.....Geraldine Stephenson 
Music.....Denis King 
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61 981 by Southern Television 
Worzel wears his Christmas head in "A Cup o' Tea an' a 
Slice o' Cake," the Worzel Gummidge Christmas special. 


The Worzel Gummidge Christmas Special: 
'"ACupo'Tea an’aSlice o! Cake” 


This time, it's a musical hour-long adventure But Worzel disobeys, has a run-in with a 
for the scarecrow, as Christmas arrives. Worzel Scottish scarecrow, and literally looses his head. 
is ordered to stay at his post over Christmas by | Come Christmas morning, he is nowhere to be 
the Crowman, since on Christmas morning all found, and an irate Crowman has to fill in for 
the Scarecrows have to point northwards to help him. 
Santa Claus find his way back to the North Pole. 


p. 
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Fourth Series: Cast 


CAST 


Worzel Gummidge.....Jon Pertwee 
Aunt Sally.....Una Stubbs 
Charlotte Coleman 

Jeremy Austin 
Mike Berry 
Norman Bird 
P. C. Parsons 
Crowman 


1) "Muvvers Day" 


Worzel, after attending (and wrecking) a Baby 
Show, decides that he should have a mother. The 
closest that the Crowman can come is a scare- 
crow whose head was made from the same row 
of turnips as was Worzel's. 


Guest Star: Beryl Reid as Sarah Pigswill 
2) "The Return of Dolly Clothes-Peg” 


The "fashion model" who fell for Worzel re- 
turns. Not unreasonably, she concludes that the 
way to Worzel's heart is through his stomach, so 
she has a special cake. But Aunt Sally doesn't 
wan Dolly to get Worzel--or Worzel to get the 
cake. | 


Guest Star: Lorraine Chase as Dolly Clothes-Peg 
3) "The Jumbly Sale" 


Worzel still hasn't given up on attempting to 
marry Aunt Sally; he decides that he'll need the 
right clothes. The best idea he can come up with 
is a second-hand sale--but scarecrows don't have 
the money to buy clothes. 


4) "Worzel in Revolt" 

The Crowman thinks that Aunt Sally is defin- 
itely bad for Worzel, so, in an attempt to get 
Worzel to leave her, he makes Worzel a "dis- 
obedient 'ead". But obedience was never one of 
Worzel's strong points, and the new head is a dis- 
aster. 


5) "Will the Real Aunt Sally. ..?" 


If there's one thing worse for Worzel than 
Aunt Sally, it's another Aunt Sally--and there's 
almost no difference between the two. Except... 


Crew 


Camera.....Wolfgang Suschitskt 
Executive Producer 


The new one likes Worzel, and, while the or- 
iginal doesn't, she doesn't want to lose him. 


Guest Star: Connie Booth as Aunt Sally 
(the second) 


6) "The Golden Hind" 


Worzel meets a new figurehead, this time on 
the outside of The Golden Hind fish'n'chip shop: 
Jolly Jack, a very nautically minded person with 
an itching for fun. 


Guest Star: Patrick Newell as Mr. Fletcher 
Bernard Cribbins as Jolly Jack 


Note: 

Beryl Reid is a noted comedy actress in England, 
with many film credits. Most recently, though, 
she was Briggs in the last-season Doctor Who 
story, "Kinda." 

Lorraine Chase is a Cockney model turned 
actress, who specializes in comedy roles gener- 
ally requiring a thick cockney accent. 

Connie Booth is both a serious and comic 
actress, perhaps best known for her role in 
Fawlty Towers, with her ex-husband, John 
Cleese. 

Patrick Newell discovered that overweight is 
best; as a thin man, he couldn't land roles, but he 
was instantly hired when plump. He is best 
known for his tole as "Mother" in the final sea- 
son of The Avengers. 

Bernard Cribbins is a highly successful comedy 
film actor, from such movies as The Wrong Arm 
of the Law, The Railway Children, and Daleks 
Invasion Earth - 2150 AD. 
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TV Tie-In Books 


Several of the television episodes have now been 
novelized by Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall, 
and all are published by Penguin Books. 


The Television Adventures of Worzel Gummidge 


The collection contains stories: "Introducing 
Worzel" (the episode "Worzel's Washing Day," 
with slight amendments), "Aunt Sally," "The 
Crowman," "Worzel Pays a Visit," and "The 
Scarecrow Hop." It has eight pages of TV stills. 


More Television Adventures of Worzel Gummidge 


The collection contains the stories: "The Saucy 
Nancy," "A Lovesome Thing" (not a televised 
story; in it, Worzel gives a lecture to a women's 
meeting on turnips), "A Fair Old Pullover," "A 
Little Learning," and "The Scarecrow Wedding." 


The Trials of Worzel Gummidge 

The collection. contains the stories: "Worzel's 
Nephew,” "The Trial of Worzel Gummidge,” 
"Worzel in the Limelight," "Constable Worzel" 
(not a televised story; in it, Worzel "borrows" 
the policeman's uniform and causes chaos by 
misdirecting traffic), and "Fire Drill." 


Worzel Gummidge at the Fair 


Aimed at the younger child (i.e., bigger typeface 
and line-drawings), this contains the two con- 


nected television episodes "Moving On” and 
"Dolly Clothes-Peg.” 


Worzel Gummidge Goes to the Seaside 


Aimed at the youngest children, this story con- 
tains "A Fishy Tale" and "The Saucy Nancy" in 
very adapted forms. The book's best feature is its 
use of twenty-two color stills from the series. 


Tapes _ 


Cambar Productions Limited, 5 D'Arblay Street, 
London W1, England, has issued a series of six 
cassettes, each consisting of two adapted epi- 
sodes as stories, narrated by Jon Pertwee. These 
are: 


1) New Friends for Worzel/Village Fete 

2) Scarecrow Hop/The Tea Party 

3) The Saucy Nancy /Worzel's 'andsome ‘ead 
4) A Fair Old Pullover/A Little Learning 

5) Worzel's Nephew/The Trial of Worzel 

6) Worzel Gives a Lecture/Worzel's Wedding 


Among many items released in conjunction with 
the series are two records. The theme has had 
words added and been made into "Worzel's 
Song." Sung by Jon Pertwee, it is a Decca single, 
F13885. More recently, an LP "Worzel Sings" 
has also been released by the firm. Una Stubbs 
and Geoffrey Bayldon also appear on this. 
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Chris Miller presents a 
superbly-detailed world 
where magic comes from 
music and wizards call the 
tune. 


A rascally centaur softly 
shocks a fair damsel with a 
bawdy ballad. 


A woman sings to her 
dragon 


An elfin warrior sounds an 
impossible blast on a majestic 
horn — astride his insect 
horse. 


This is a fantasy world that is 
a delight to behold — the 
debut portfolio from an 
illustrator destined for the 
top of his field. 


This premier folio is limited 
to only 750 copies, most of 
which are already sold. It 
consists of six large plates, 
each reproducing a detailed 
pencil rendering awash with 
subtle tones. Packaged in a 
special illustrated folder, 
each copy signed and 
numbered by the artist. 
Order now — supply is 
limited. — 12.00 
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J YES! Please send me copies of Fantasy Serenade by Chris Miller. Enclosed 
find my check or money order for $12.00 per portfolio plus $1.75 postage and 


DR per order. Canadian postage $3.00 — Overseas postage $4.00. U.S. Funds SEND TO: Pacific Comics Distributors 


Name 8423 Production Avenue 
Address San Diego, VA 82121 
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Comics Canadan Style 
„Knockout Comics 


Jonathan Gilbert Copyright 1982 


When comic readers went down to their local 
newstand one November afternoon in 1973, 
among the usual copies of Detective Comics, 
Spider-Man and Superman they discovered an 
odd looking magazine called Knockout. Full 
Colour Edition the cover advertised; A Canadian 
Publication. 

If all this leaves you scratching your head in 
bewilderment, don't worry. The chances on 
comics fans coming across the first issue of 
Knockout in most of North America were non- 
existent. Knockout Comics, published by Fletch 
Cartoons, was a London Ontario endeavor 
which lasted a total of five issues that stretched 
over eight months. Near its finale, Knockout did 
manage to reach some American markets, but by 
and large this little comics magazine was a local 
publication with most of its circulation centered 
around London and Southwestern Ontario. 

Local publications were nothing new in 1973. 
Comics fans were always creating fan and strip- 
zines and probably always will. The thing that 
made Knockout Comics different was that it was 
not a fan publication. Knockout was meant to be 
a professional comic with an eventual distribu- 
tion target of all of North America. It was an 
admirable goal to say the least, but as it turned 
. out Knockout just couldn't cut it when it came to 
competing with the slick American comics. 

Knockout was the creation of Terry and 
Patricia Fletcher who, along with Michael 
Niederman, hoped that Knockout would become 
the first comic to have national distribution 
throughout Canada since the 1940s. The 
Fletchers' background in comics was never made 
clear. It has been suggested that Terry Fletcher 
worked mostly on cartoon advertising before 
Knockout but this has never been clarified. 
Michael Niederman was the Canadian editor for 
a British publication called Comics Media. It was 
probably through Niederman's connections in 
Britain that Fletch Cartoons found its artists and 
writers. One thing is obvious, it was Niederman 
who had the most influence on the format of 
Knockout. 
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A Maytime Fantasy Production 


Knockout in no way resembled its American 
counterparts. It cost 25 cents and was printed, 
cover and all, on cheap newsprint. The first two 
issues were smaller--twenty-four pages in length : 
including cover. 

Knockout was structured to resemble British 
weeklies. Each issue included a number of strips 
lasting for three or four pages, run in serial form. 
Knockout also included games, stories and little 
known trivia facts which were padding more 
than anything else. The magazine was even 
scheduled to appear on a bi-weekly basis, but 
this was soon dropped in favor of the more 
common monthly format. 

From the beginning, Knockout suffered from 
problems you wouldn't wish on any comic. Poor 
distribution, printing problems, terrible strips 
and a total lack of direction which left the reader 
wondering what was going on. Knockout's for- 
mat seemed to lack any sign of caring, with the 
final issue being the only one that showed the 
possiblility of grabbing reader attention. But by 
then it was too late. 

The strips that ran in Knockout for its five 
issues were a combination of British imports and, 
on the most part, poorly drawn local creations. 
There were a couple of shining stars among the 
local endeavors, but for the most part, they were 
just plain awful. 

One example was a strip that appeared in issue 
number five. It was called Tex Spex and was the 
creation of Chuck Gammage. Gammage was 
not, by any means, a good artist. He wasn't even 
and arits. His figures were probably the worst 
ever to see print in any publication and his under- 
standing of graphic story-telling was non- 
existant. 

Tex Spex concerned a squeeky clean cowpoke 
and his horse, Hotlips. It was four pages in length, 
most of which featured panels of poorly drawn 
cowboys making rather rude noises with various 
parts of their anatomy. 

The story began with about fifty cowboys sit- 
ting in a bar which was owned by Miss Gasoline, 
a local madame. Suddenly the locals' pleasures 


were disturbed by a fat, smelly slob called Rico 
Reek, the smelliest man in the west. Reek burst 
into the bar and demanded to see the sheriff. 
What he did when he found the sheriff is 
anyone's guess for that panel was left blank with 
the word censored printed across it. The next 
panel announced that the sheriff of the town, 
which incidentally was called Gumby Hole, was 
killed and that word soon reached "A tall, 
muscular guy with glasses and Roy Rogers outfit, 
who is in all reality, none other than the lovable, 
cute famous... Tex Spex.” 

Spex rushed to Gumby Hole where he had a 
boxing match with the farting, burping, cigar- 
chomping Rico Reek. After hours of bashing 
each other (three panels. Knockout time) Spex 
horse Hotlips handed Spex the only weapon that 
could defeat Reek; soap. By the next panel the 
foul villain had vanished. To celebrate his vic- 
tory, Spex had a bowl of Rice Krispies, then 
winking at a rather disappointed looking Miss 
Gasoline he rode into the sunset yelling, "Hyo, 
Hot Lips!" Tex Spex has never been heard from 
since. 

Gammage's only other strip appeared in 
Knockout number three was entitled Nick 
Steel, Detective. On this strip he collaborated 
with someone named Guy Goldston and while 
this was not as trashy as Tex Spex, it was still 
poorly drawn and badly written. 

While strips like Nick Steel and Tex Spec made 
one wonder about the talent of Knockout's staff, 
as well as the publisher's idea of reader in- 
telligence, Knockout did feature a few diamonds 
in the rough. One such strip, which appeared in 
the final issue of Knockout, was entitled Kid 
Knockout. 

Kid Knockout was the creation of Owen 
Macarron, an artist who worked for Charlton 
Comics in the 1960s and later went to work for 
Marvel as an inker. Kid Knockout was a young 
comic fan who owned 747,321 comics, all in mint 
condition. Everytime the ‘boy with the most 
comics in the world', as he was billed, read about 
the adventures of one of his favorite heroes, he 
became so involved in the story that he would 
become that hero--or a reasonable facsimile. In 
his first appearance the kid became Thore, son of 
Blodin. Decked out in a costume similar to 


Marvel's Thor (with the exception of a flower pot 
on his head instead of a helmet) and armed with 
a $3.95 hammer, Thore set out in search of his 
arch enemy--Lokie. After a series of misfortunes, 


including losing his hammer, Thore spotted who 
he thought was Lokie. Leaping at the mysterious 
person hidden in the shadows he quickly 
discovered that it was not Lokie at all but 
Taurus, Mrs. Buscema's bull from down the 
street. Thore quickly learned that it was possible 
for him to fly even without his mighty hammer. 
He also discovered that he had become the butt 
of another joke by the creator. All this took place 
in four pages. At the end of the story readers 
were asked to write and suggest who they would 
like to see the Kid become. If Knockout had not 
been cancelled after that issue, Macarron's strip 
would probably have forced the other con- 


. tributors to improve the quality of their work. 


Other strips to appear in the five issue run of 
Knockout were a science fiction series by Mike 
Niederman called Jeremy Franklin, The Coming 
of The Apes (a Planet of The Apes/Kamandi rip- 
off), Sheerluck Holmes by Terry Fletcher, Space 
Bugs and Buck Bradley by W. Stephens and an 
interesting four page science fiction story called 
The Man Who Was Late. While there was 
nothing out of the ordinary about this tale, the 
fact that it was written, drawn, inked and let- 
tered by three Knockout readers who were more 
talented than most of the comics regular con- 
tributors makes it worth examining. 

The Man Who Was Late was the work of 
Dave Wallace and Wayne and Dave Cherry. It 
was originally sent in as a contribution to a 
Knockout featurette called 'It's All Yours’ where 
the readers would send in drawings, stories, 
jokes, and other goodies in hopes of having them 
published. Knockout would pay each con- 
tributor a dollar upon printing the work. The 
story was a typical 1950s Atlas-type fiction tale 
about a man who was constantly late for work. 
One day he was dragged into his boss' office and 
told that if he was late one more time he would be 
fired. The next day, he's late again but he 
discovers that everyone where he works has been 
put under a trance by an alien with somewhat 
sinister motives. The man defeats the alien and 
his boss wakes out of his trance. He discovers 
that the man was late again and fires him. The 
man breaks out laughing for he knows that 
although he was late for work he was on time to 
save the Earth. Pretty tame stuff, but far superior 
to most of the strips that Knockout usually of- 
fered. E 

Two other strips that appeared in all five 
issues of Knockout Comics were British imports. 
Each one was three to four pages in length and 
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ran in serial form. One of the strips was entitled 
"Ihe Flying Fortress.' It was about two young 
boys who found themselves in a mystery packed 
castle that flew through the air. The other strip, 
'Spellbinder', was about an old magician and his 


young aide. While both series were well drawn, 


their story lines were unable to hold the attention 
of readers who were used to the fast-paced action 
of "The Justice League of America' or the occult 
adventures of 'Doctor Strange.' In addition to the 
time period between each installment and the 
slow paced action, these imports just didn't have 
what it would take to draw reader interest to 
Knockout. . 

By issue number three Knockout had in- 
creased it's size to 32 pages, including cover. It 
had also gone monthly. These changes were 
probably made to ease the strain on production 
of the magazine so that more time could be dedi- 
cated to producing a better product. I didn't 
work. Fletch Cartoons felt that patterning their 
magazine after the British weeklies would be a 
success on this side of the Atlantic. While they 
may have been on the right track, the-strips that 
they were offering just didn't work. Fletch Car- 
toons would have been smarter to eliminate all 
their strips and concentrate on producing one or 
two good series per issue. But they didn't and af- 
ter the fifth issue Knockout Comics vanished. 

The decision to cancel Knockout was prob- 
ably a last minute one. In the back of issue num- 
ber five, a house advertisement appeared an- 
nouncing coming attractions. Although no one 
will really know, these strips may have saved 
Knockout from comic magazine limbo. One 
strip, entitled ‘Star Pilgrims’, was to be a science 
fiction series about space travellers in search of a 
new Earth. ‘Hawthorn Wood’ was another strip. 
Created by Mike Hannay, it bore a striking 
resemblence to Robert E. Howard’s ‘Solomon 
Kane’. A third strip slated for a future issue was a 
Jonah Hex-type cowboy called ‘Bent Sam’. All 
three strips showed promise but with Knockout 
cancelled after issue number five, they are all 
probably gathering dust somewhere in someone's 
filing cabinet. 

Fletch Cartoons was also planning to release a 
series of comics digests which would feature such 
characters as ‘Nick Steel’, ‘Sheerluck Holmes’ 
and a new strip called "Torman of Muldar'. This 
never went beyond the planning stage. 

There are a number of reasons why Fletch 
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Cartoons closed its doors. The most obvious 
reason is the poor quality of the strips. Comics 
readers were used to the high standards of the 
American comics and they just couldn’t accept 
an inferior product, even if it was Canadian. 
Another reason for Knockout's demise was poor 
circulation. Fletch Cartoons didn't have the 
proper connections needed to ensure Knockout 
would appear on the newstands throughout 


North America. The third reason is that despite 
Fletch Cartoons master plan for Knockout to be 
a North American circulated comic, it retained 
too much of the London Ontario flavor. It wasn't 
cosmic enough for the average comic fan. 


Knockout didn't even have national advertisers, 
not that their product had the quality to attract 
them. 

Even if Fletch Cartoons had decided to con- 
centrate on the London area market they were 
doomed to failure. Back in 1973-74 London's 
fandom was almost non-existent. There were a 
few of us scattered throughout the city but for 
the most part comics were read by the under ten 
crowd who had already been spoiled by the slick 
American products and showed no interest in a 
poorly written and sloppily drawn comic. 

Why then did I buy every issue of Knockout if 
they were as bad as I've said? One reason is that 
despite Knockout's faults, it still had a freshness 
that I had found lacking in the American pro- 
ducts of that time. There was no alternative 
comics to speak of in 1973, and both Marvel and 
DC seemed to be stuck in neutral producing very 
few inovative series. Knockout gave me an alter- 
native to my comics reading, even though most 
of it was trash. 

‘Knockout never did reach its target of giving 
the big American companies a run for their 
money. They didn't even come close. What 
Knockout did do however, was show that there 
could be alternatives to Superman and Spider- 
Man. The end product was not very good but 
Fletch Cartoons was on the right track. Who 
knows, if Knockout had appeared a few years 
later with better strips it could have been a 
success. But that's one question that no one can 
answer for sure. 
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STEVE SWENSTON’S 
DEBUT PORTFOLIO 


A Signed, Limited- 

Edition Of Only 750 
Ccopies. Six Big Black- 
And-White Plates 


Steve Swenston is a bright new 
talent. His covers and artwork have 
graced many publications, including 
TRS's “Dragon” magazine. Inspired by 
T.H. White's The Once 
and Future King, 

Swenston has ーー 
created a suite of 

six detailed illus- 

trations plus 

cover art on the legendary Arthurian image — 
Merlin. 


Swenston infuses each image with a wealth of fine- 
line pen-and-ink detail. His work is rich with emotion 
and symbolism. This debut portfolio is very limited 
— only 750 copies comprise the edition. Each port- 
folio is signed and numbered by Steve Swenston. The 
six large plates are packaged in a handsome il- 
lustrated folder. Available August/Sept. 

— 12.00 


SEND TO: 5 
Pacific Comics Distributors: 
3423 Production Avenue : 
San Diego, CA 92121 


YES! Please send me copies of 
MERLIN by Steve Swenston for $12.00 per 
portfolio, plus $1.75 postage and handling per 
order. Canadian postage $3.00 — Overseas 
Paine $4.00. U.S. funds only. Do not send 
cash. 
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PUBLISHED BY SCHANES & SCHANES, A DIVISION OF BLUE DOLPHIN ENTERPRISES, INC. 
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By Howard Leroy Davis 


Brian Babani, Managing Director, Marvel 
UK: "We are number three just by the number of 
monthlies and weeklies we put out and the kind 
of distribution pattern that we have, but it's a 
smaller number three to a vast number one and a 
vast number two. When vou look at I.P.C., they 
seem to be able to do things in the (British) circu- 
lation area that we can't ever hope to...” 
(From an interview in BEM, the British Comic 
Fanzine, dated November 1980). 


The American comic giant Marvel is just a 
"Smaller number three" in Britain. The giants are 
I.P.C. Magazines, Ltd. and D.C. Thompson & 
Co. Lig, 

In my eternal search for truth I was able to 
visit the IPC offices in Kings Reach Tower, 
London. 

Rich Burton, longtime British fan and now a 
IPC employee, was my host. | 

IPC is a gigantic publishing company. Comics 
are a near infintesimal part of their output. 

Rich couldn't even come up with a complete 
list of what I.P.C. publishes. The current title list 
for the Magazine Group gives five women's 
weeklies, eight young women's magazines (such 
as Melody Maker, Angler's Mail, Horse and 
Hound, Yachting Monthly, and New Scientist), 
and thirty-four "New Generation, Juvenile and 
Practical Group Magazines, twelve of which are 
comics. (Non-comics include Practical Hi-Fi, 
Practical Motorist, Jack and Jill, Playhour, 
Photo Secret Love, Shoot, and My Guy.) 

Rich said, "It should be remembered that there 
is also the IPC Business Press which handles a 
vast array of technical, scientific, and trade jour- 
nals, plus a division that publishes legal journals 
and probably sundry others that I am unaware 
of." 

The comics groups are part of the New 
Generation, Juveniles and Practical Magazines 
Divisions. There are three comics groups: Boys' 
Adventure, Girls’, and Humor. Each of the 
comics groups publishes four or more comic 
titles with six titles by the Comic Group as a 
likely maximum by the group. The Boys' Adven- 
ture group presently has 4 titles being published. 
Battle Action (a war comic), Roy of the Rovers (a 
comic focusing on soccer), Tiger (a sport comic), 
and 2000 A.D. (a future fantasy comic). 

. 2000 A.D. is the comic which would be of 
greatest interest to readers of Fantasy Empire and 
that's the one on which Rich Burton works. Each 
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comic book has an office and a staff of four: two 
editors and two artists. Steve McManus is the 
senior editor for 2000 A.D.; Rich Burton is the 
junior editor. Robin Smith and his assistant, Paul 
Leatherland, handle the art chores involved with 
readying material for the press each week. Free- 
lance letterer and colorist Tom Frame also bases 
himself in the 2000 A.D. office while working on 
material for the comic. 

All other writing and art is done freelance by 
professionals. The editors assign completed 
scripts to various artists, who complete the art 
with panels inked and bordered but without let- 


tering. Tom Frame letters the required word 
balloons and captions on paper which has a pre- 
glued back with peelable backing. When the let- 
tering is completed, Tom cuts it out and glues it 
to the final sheet on the finished art. 

Only four to six pages are in color in a typical 
British comic. The color is done by the colorist 
(Tom for 2000 A.D.) on blue photostat. This is 
photographically seperated into its component 
red, yellow, and blue plates rather than hand 
seperated (like American comics.) This gives the 


British colorist full color range in which to work; 


an American colorist must limit himself to sixty- 
four colors. 

Since British comics are weeklies, the work 
load for the 2000 A.D.'s editorial staff is fifty- 
two comic books per year plus one or two hard 
cover, ninety-six page annuals. Usually, the an- 
nuals are reprints of material more than five 
years old (with color added to some of the 
pages). The 1981 Judge Dredd Annual was an ex- 
ception; all its contents were new to the readers. 

Judge Dredd is currently 2000 A.D.'s most 
popular character. He has been in the comic since 
the second issue almost four years ago (other 
features and series have rotated in and out of the 
bank and never fallen below 40% in the readers 
polls. 

The editorial staff pays close attention to the 
readers polls in shaping the comic. Of the ap- 
proximately 130,000 weekly buyers of 2000 
A.D.'s over 100 per week take the time to clip a 
coupon off the letters page and mail it in to tell 


. how they ranked the stories of the issue. 


The British comic distribution system is very 
different from that used in the U.S.. The first 
issues of a new comic (usually the first six) are of- 
fered to the news stand dealers (called "News- 
agents") on a "sale or return" basis: those unsold 
may be returned to the publisher for full credit. 
These first issues are mass advertised on TV and 
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Radio. Gifts are usually included in the first three 
issues. After these first "Sale or return" issues, 
the newsagent must order exactly the number of 
issues he will sell as no returns are permitted. 

I think you can see the flaw in the system: the 
newsagent revises his order downward weekly to 
make sure he does not have left-overs. The 
reader who misses an issue loses the continuity, 
loses interest, and stops buying. 


To counter the constant downward trend, 
"Boom issues" with gifts and/or other entice- 
ments are scheduled. These are widely advertised 
and result in an upsurge of sales. 

Despite "boom issues" and advertising, comics 
fail. When a comic fails, the three most popular 
series within the comic are merged into another 
comic where the storyline is concluded and a 
decision is made as to continuing the series. 

The break-even circulation is 110,000. If a 
comic falls below that number it is cancelled and 
merged with a more successful comic. Over its 
brief lifetime, 2000 A.D. has had Starlord and 
Tornado merged into it. (Marvel/UK's break- 
even circulation is reported to be about 1/3 of 
I. P.C.'s because they lower production costs by 
using primarily reprint material which originally 
appeared in U.S. Marvels.) 

Brief though it's four year life is, 2000 A.D. 
seems a solid success. It is the last successful 


comic that I.P.C. has launched as more recent 


titles have failed. | | 

All four of the Boys' Adventure comics are 
stable and successful at this time. Steve Mc- 
Manus noted that all comic reading groups save 
one presently appear to be well served. The 
exception is the 15-year old girl. 

Her juniors and seniors have favorite comic 
material. Even considering the other British pub- 
lishers as well as I.P.C., she does not. Steve hears 
that a photo-story with word balloons may be 
tried for the group by I.P.C. The photo-story, if 
successful, will be popular with the publishers as 
it will be cheaper to produce than the normal 
page of art. British artists receive sixty pounds 
per page of finished art (over $144 per page) and 
that is due to go up soon. (With other work of 
lettering and scripting added in, the page costs 
the publisher over ninety pounds.) 

The British page original is somewhat larger 
than the U.S. page original as the British printed 
pages are larger (the same size as Savage Sword 
of Conan). Further, since most British comic 
pages appear in black-and-white, their inking is 
somewhat more elaborate than in U.S. originals. 

The vagaries of exchange rates make the com- 
putation inexact, but it appears that British 
comic artists make about $28,000 per year. Ac- 
cording to my information, this would make 
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them paid 1/4 to 1/3 more dollars than their 
American counterpart...but before the American 
artists rush off to England to work, note that, by 
my calculations, the cost of living in England is 
over 25% greater than in the U.S.A. At this time, 
the best of all possible worlds for a comic artist 
might be to live in:the U.S.A. and work by mail 
in England. Unfortunately, as Rich Burton com- 
mented, I.P.C. would not like such an 
arrangement because of deadline problems. 

2000 A.D. carries six stories per issue. When 
they first began they carried five stories. In 
keeping with normal British practice the stories 
are part of a continued series. Contrary to nor- 
mal practice, they offered more pages of each 
weekly installment since magazines such as Tiger 
and Roy of the Rovers have eight or more on- 
going series. You can see the difference. 


Since Judge Dredd (and the other 2000 A.D. . 


series) requires so many pages per month, and 
British comic artists normally produce only four 
pages per week more than one artist must be 
assigned to the work. And because a legion of 
writers as well as a legion of artists contribute to 
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SM THAT'S ALL ABOUT MATHSS 


(CAN YOU SEE ME. NO, WAIT! HE'S JUST THE BOY I NEED Y 
; MUM? FOR MY TV PROGRAMME: HE'S GOT 
TN BAGS OF LIFE AND ENERGY! 


IMAGINE ME ON A 
SCHOOLS’ PROGRAMME! 
NONE OF MY PALS WILL 

SPEAK TO ME AGAIN! 


2000 A.D., the editorial control of the comic is : 
extremely important. The consistant develop- 


ment and improvment of 2000 A.D. is proof of ` 


good solid editing by past staffers such as Pat, | 


Mills, Nick Landau, and Alan Grant as well as 
present editors McManus and Burton. | 
2000 A.D. attracts an older audience than 

other IPC comics. The average age of the 2000 | 
A.D. reader is 15 according to survey. As Editor. 
Steve McManus says, “2000 A.D. is going; 
places where no British comic has ever gone 
before. And the nice part of it is that we are 
attracting new British talent to enhance 2000 
A .D.'s future.” 
One thing that attracts the young. 
professionals to 2000 A.D. is the credit system. 
2000 A.D. was the first British comic to regularly 』 
credit its creators, both artist and writer. | 
(U.S. Marvels carried credits for years.prior, | 

of course, and a few British artists signed their 
work, but 2000 A.D. was a first for credits 
on an all-British product. Marvel/UK and 
I.P.C.'s Battle Action also give full credits now.) : 
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I'LL STOP HIM, 
COLONEL! 


7 — € 


LAY ANOTHER 
BARRAGE BEFORE 
THE FORT! 


1 JUST KNEW THAT 
BIG-MOUTHED ARTILLERY 
OFFICER WAS ITCHING TO / 
HAVE A GO AT ME. 


I DON'T KNOW, BUT IF 
THEM NORTHERNERS ARE 
SHOOTIN' AT HIM I GUESS 
HE MUST BE ON OUR SIDE. 
OPEN THE GATE! 


SOME CRAZY MA CK の 


RIDING. I DO WHAT I HAVE 


TO,TO SAVE MY LIFE. 
IS GENERAL ELLIS 


GENERAL ELLIS? 
NO, HE AIN'T HERE. 
WHAT MADE YOU 

THINK THAT? 


WE'RE EXPECTING RELIEF FORCES 
AND THE GENERAL'S PROBABLY THIS ISN'T MY WAR... 
WITH THEM. IN THE MEANTIME YOU'RE BUT I'VE GOT A PERSONAL 
WELCOME TO HELP US FEND OFF SCORE TO SETTLE WITH A 
. THEM YANKEES. CERTAIN ARTILLERY 


COLONEL, THEM OFFICER. 


YANKEES IS ATTACKING 
IN FORCE! 


ーー ニー 


A MESSAGE HE SENT ME, : 
COLONEL. MY FAULT. HE [^98 
SAID FORT CORMAN AND i b $ 
ASSUMED HE MEANT 

*- INSIDE. 


Part One of a Series: 
Hope and Glory: The British Science Fiction 
Magazines 


By Robert Coulson 


New Worlds, the most prestigious of the 
British magazines, had a very inauspicious 
beginning. Issue No. 1 was brought out by 
Pendulum Publications of London in 1946. It was 
a scruffy magazine printed on cheap pulp paper. 
Apparently the cheap paper was of two types; in 
my copy there is a sharp difference in appearance 
between the first 48 pages and the remaining 16. 
The art was crude, and the fiction wasn't much 
better. All four short stories were by John 
Russell Fearn, under his own name and three 
pseudonyms; Fearn is known more for the quan- 
tity of his output than for the quality. Novelettes 
were by Maurice Hugi and William F. Temple, 
neither of whom achieved more than modest 
success in the field. (There is a persistent myth 
that Hugi was the pseudonym of Eric Frank 
Russell; this is refuted in the Encyclopedia of 
Science Fiction and Fantasy by Don Tuck. Aside 
from which, I can't imagine Russell writing a 
concluding sentence as lacking in style as "The 
aerocar, strange and wonderful creation of an 
alien civilization in a Shadow World, rushed on 
to accomplish its mission." The plot, concerning 
economic warfare, was ahead of its time. The 
writing wasn't.) 

The New Worlds editor was an English science- 
fiction fan, a bit older than the average, who 
gave no indication that he would become one of 
the finest editors in science fiction. His name was 
Edward John Carnell; he generally edited as 
"John Carnell" and was called "Ted" by his 
friends. 

Pendulum managed two more issues, the 
second in 1946 and the third undated but 
probably published in 1947, before giving up the 
magazine as a bad job. The only notable author 
to appear in any of them was John Beynon, 
whose full name was John Wyndham Parks 
Lucas Beynon Harris, and who become known to 
the book and movie world as "John Wyndham," 
author of several notable books, some of which 
were made into movies (Day of the Triffids). His 
story in New Worlds, "The Living Lies," did little 
to improve either his reputation or that of the 
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magazine, but although the account of race 
relations--with four different colored races, to 
make it more interesting--was trite, it did show 
knowledge of the subject and had a surprisingly 
cynical, downbeat ending. 

While very few people mourned the 
magazine's departure, a group of British science 
fiction fans liked the idea of a magazine to 
publish original British fiction; at the time, the 
British science fiction scene was composed of 
reprints of American magazines and a few 
original and abominably bad paperbacks. So the 
fans organized Nova Publications, Ltd., retained 
Carnell as editor, and in 1949 produced New 
Worlds No. 4, with 88 pages, art which was 


merely poor instead of terrible, and somewhat 


better fiction. Issues were numbered rather than 
dated, either because of an irregular schedule or 
to allow a longer on-sale time. Most of the con- 
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tributors from this period are totally unknown to 
the modern reader (and to most readers of their 
own time), but there were a few minor "names" 
among them. 

One, A. Bertram Chandler, is a former 
Australian freighter captain, who wrote science 
fiction as a hobby when he was still active in his 
profession. (He is Guest of Honor at the World 
Science Fiction Convention in Chicago in 1982.) 
In New Worlds No. 4, his story, "Position Line," 
though it's ostensibly about a convoy of vehicles 
in the Martian desert, is actually the problem of 
navigating a ship at sea--with, of course, a storm 
thrown in to make it interesting. 

Arthur C. Clarke, . whose name became 
something of a household word after he 
collaborated with Stanley Kubrick in making the 
movie 2001, appeared in issue No. 5 with a short 
story, "The Forgotten Enemy," about the end of 
the world--or at least about the end of England, 
which to readers of the time was much the same 
thing. He was back in No. 8 with a novelette, 
"Guardian Angle," including a gimmick ending 
that was more fully developed in his later novel 
Childhood's End. Basically the story was about 
benevolent alien dictators--an odd theme, even 
in science fiction. 

Christopher S. Youd, who wrote as "John 
Christopher," reached the big time when his 
novel No Blade of Grass became a mainstream 
best-seller in the U.S. and was made into an 
MGM movie. His story in issue No. 9, "Balance," 
attacks the problem of scientific indifference to 
the misuses of science--attacks it rather crudely, 
but it was a start. 

The magazine made steady improvements. A 
quarterly publication schedule was. established 
with issue No. 6, Spring 1950, though the num- 
bering of issues continued, as indeed it did 
throughout the lives of the magazine. (Note: 
"lives", plural, is specified for good reason.) The 
size standardized at 96 pages with issue No. 5. 
There were no tales of classic brilliance, but the 
fiction improved to a very respectable level. The 
artwork was greatly enhanced beginning with 
issue No. 9, when Gerard Quinn joined the staff; 
Quinn was one of the dozen or so best 


illustrators to ever work in the science fiction 


field. In No. 11, the Autumn 1951 issue, New 
Worlds became the first science-fiction/fantasy 
magazine in almost 20 years to feature a woman 
cover artist, Reina Bull. Unfortunately, she did 
two covers and a few interiors and disappeared, 
leaving science fiction artistry to the males until 
the advent in recent years of Rowena Morrell, 


Barbi Johnson, and Alicia Austin. 

One of the major problems Carnell had to con- 
tend with as editor was the low pay scale of the 
magazine. At the height of its popularity it was 
paying authors no more--and frequently less-- 
than the lowest-paying U.S. magazines. While 
authors are sometimes willing to sacrifice for the 
good of the cause, they also have to eat. As John 
Brunner once said, this starving in a garret is all 
right for awhile, but eventually one becomes too 
weak to lift a manuscript up to the post-office 
counter. So, from the first, Carnell was depen- 
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dent on the loyalty of new writers he “dis- 
covered,” and the occasional big-name author 
who could be talked out of a manuscript for 
friendship's sake or on the promise of more 
careful and literate editing than the U.S. 
magazines would provide. 

Results were surprisingly good. New Worlds 
under Carnell became the British equivalent of 
Astounding Science Fiction under John W. 
Campbell's editorship; it was the standard against 
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which other British magazines were judged. 
Many of the New Worlds writers (Chandler, 
Clarke, Wyndham, Temple, Peter Phillips, 
J. T. McIntosh) also appeared in Astounding, 
proof that they had reached the top of the field 
on both sides of the Atlantic. McIntosh had to 
endure a name change after he was published in 
the U.S., however; in England his name was 
M'Intosh, but U.S. readers couldn't pronounce 
an apostrophe, so the "c" was substituted. 

One of the major a thon of the magazine at 
this period was John K. Aiken, a name I can 
discover nothing about. Pseudonym? Yet there 
are two writers well regarded in the romance 
field, Joan Aiken and Jane Aiken Hodge, who are 
daughters of the British poet and short story 
writer Conrad Aiken. Is John K. Aiken their 
brother? Nobody seems to know. He could write 
grippingly; in "Performance Test," the problem 
is the "defusing" of a large jar of unstable 
chemicals (and in 1952, bomb squads were still 
fresh in the English memory). Aiken made the 
story come alive. Our Hero is followed every 
step of the way as he thinks out solutions to the 
moving to a safe spot of a container that may 
detonate at the slightest bump. 

"There was a well-established drill for han- 
dling small explosive objects. You never put 
them down. You put down the heel of your 
hand, you eased one corner of the slightly-tilted 
object down till it just made contact, you righted 
the tilt until it stood level, you gently withdrew 
your hand...how did you do this with a twenty- 
pound jar?" It's a well-written "problem" story. 

Despite the quality of the fiction, there were 
still financial and production problems. Issue 
No. 21 (Tune 1953) came out a month late, No. 22 
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ARTHUR C. CLARKE J. G. BALLARD 
MICHAEL MOORCOCK : B. J. BAYLEY 
ETC. | 


was undated, and No. 23 was dated May 1954. 
In one of his later editorials, Ca.nel. referred to a 
"reorganization." With No. 23, the magazine 
became digest size, with 128 pages, and the price 
reverted from two shillings to one shilling six- 
pence (1/6 in the English currency notation of the 
time). The price would rise along with the 
gradual inflation of the times, eventually 
reaching three shillings, but the format remained 
the same for the remainder of Carnell's editor- 
ship. 

Artwork at this point easily equalled or sur- 
passed the U.S. magazines. Gerard Quinn was 
the No. 1 artist for the magazine, and one of the 
best in the world. Fellow artists Gordon Hutchings, 
Robert Clothier, and Alan Hunter were as good 
as most American magazines could boast. 
British fan Eddie Jones appeared in New Worlds 
before becoming a major artist for other 
magazines. Brian Lewis, with his comic-book- 
style interiors and colorful covers, first appeared 
in issue No. 26 and eventually replaced Quinn as 
the major artist for the magazine. His covers 
alternated between fanciful echoes of American 
artist Richard Powers and being the forerunners 
of the immensely popular paintings produced by 
British artists Chris Foss, Bruce Pennington, and 
others in the early 1970's; they were always 
colorful, striking, fanciful, and not particularly 
scientific. 


This happy state of artistic affairs didn't con- 
tinue, however. Art is expensive, compared to 
text. Interior artwork was gradually reduced un- 
til it was dropped altogether in 1957, and even 
the billiant covers began to be reduced to 
monotones in 1962 and then omitted. Photos, 
generally of authors but sometimes a still from a 
movie, were used as covers for a year, from July 
1962 through June 1963. After that the covers 
simply carried a list of contents, sometimes on a 
plain background and sometimes with a faint 
background of Moon craters. 

The increase in pages with issue No. 21 didn't 
always mean an increase in original fiction. The 
new monthly schedule allowed Carnell to use 
serials, and the first of these were reprints of U.S. 
novels: Wild Talent and The Time Masters by 
Wilson Tucker, Take-Off by C. M. Kornbluth, 
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Prisoner in the Skull by Charles Dye. Eventually 
Carnell's British authors began producing book- 
length serials, and the U.S. reprints were drop- 
ped. First of the local products was Star Ship, by 
E. C. Tubb, beginning in issue No. 34 (April 
1955). It's one of the plots that every science fic- 
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tion author, sooner or later, takes a shot at. A 
spaceship has been launched to explore and 
colonize a distant star system. Since, according 
to Einstein, the speed of light cannot be ex- 
ceeded, it will take the ship 300 years to arrive, 
and thus it must be equipped to handle several 
generations of humans. Somewhere along the 
line, the original dedication has been lost, and 
the hero's problem is to return the ship's com- 
pany to a now-mythical purpose. Tubb produces 
an interesting version; such a ship can only hold 
a limited number of people, so his hero is one of 
the official killers used to reduce surplus 
population. (And, of course, his girlfriend's 
father is scheduled for elimination, which leads 
him to assorted problems and soul-searching.) 
Serials, however, were never a large part of 
New Worlds. There were, by the early 1960's, 
numerous other outlets for novel-length stories, 
and most of them paid better than Carnell could. 
The backbone of the magazine was its short 
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fiction. Several stories, perhaps one every four 
or five issues, were reprinted from U.S. 
magazines, but the vast majority were original. 
A few were original stories by U.S. authors; 
Theodore Sturgeon's "The Clinic" is one of the 
more notable of these. It's quite typically 
Sturgeon: handicaps are mostly mental and pity 
makes them worse; people should heal one 
another; and love works more wonders than 
psychoanalysis. In these days when love for 
one's fellow man is declared a cardinal virtue, 
I'm surprised that I can find the story reprinted in 
this country only in Frederik Pohl's Star Science 
Fiction Stories No. 2 and Sturgeon's Golden 
Helix. 

Primarily, however, Carnell drew on British 
authors. James White's series about an inter- 
stellar medical ship began in New Worlds, and 
the problems of treating patients from different 
planets, different atmospheres, and with dif- 
fering metabolisms were popular enough that the 
stories were reprinted in U.S. books. They're all 
basically "problem" stories--how does a doctor 
treat a patient with the body temperature of a 
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VOLUME 27 
2/- 


EARTHMAN'S 
BURDEN 
Robert Silverberg 


THE TOWERS 
OF SAN AMPA 
Brian W. Aldiss 


FRIDAY 
John Kippax 


THE STUFF 
OF DREAMS 
Donald Malcolm 


Serial 
A MAN 
CALLED DESTINY 


Lan Wright 
Conclusion 


Features 


13th Year 
of Publication 


bake-oven without getting himself baked in the 
process, or perform delicate surgery in a methane 
atmosphere where he must stay in an armored 
suit to survive? J. G. Ballard (who became 
famous as the author of such stories as "The 
Assassination of John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Considered As a Downhill Motor Race,” "con- 
densed novels" which theoretically encompassed 
the entire scope of a novel into the space of a 
short story, and ideas such as "inner space" being 
of prime importance) began his career in New 
Worlds with a perfectly ordinary short story 
called "Escapement" in 1956. Well, sort of or- 
dinary. The idea of the hero being stuck in a time 
loop so that he keeps repeating the same fifteen- 
minute period over and over has been done by 
other writers. Ballard may be the only one who 
just left him there at the end of the story. 

Ken Bulmer provided action-adventure. In 
"All Glory Forgotten," a terminally ill spaceman 
sabotages the enemy's new weapon. "The Black 
Spot" is a murder mystery solved by application 
of science--and by lying. In "The City Calls," 
a scientist on Mars discovers that this is the 
second time in history that Earthmen have at- 
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SURVIVAL PROBLEM 
Colin Kapp 


THE OTHER ONE 
Brian W. Aldiss 
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Robert Pressiie 
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tempted to colonize the planet and that it will be 
the second time they have failed. 

John Brunner contributed his own brand of 
cynicism. In "Host Age," time travelers from the 
future spread disease in the present day so that 
the survivors in their own time will be immune to 
it. In "Puzzle for Spacemen," a psychologist 
hounds a spaceman into solving his problem for 
him. In "To Make a Man,” a scientist applies the 
methods of human education to robots by star- 
ting them out as mental infants. “Two by Two" 
considers the repopulation of a barren Earth, the 
hard way. 

E. C. Tubb provided a variety of material, un- 
der his own name and a variety of pseudonyms. 
His strongest fiction was a series of stories about 
the colonization of Mars. They seem a trifle 
melodramatic now but were the height of realism 
when they were written, with sandstorms, 
breakdown of equipment, failure of supply ships 
to arrive, and human breakdowns plaguing the 
pioneers. Eventually they were made into a 
book, Alien Dust, which was considered such 
strong stuff that the U.S. publisher censored it 
before reprinting it. The story about the 


spaceship pilot who discovers his fiancee's 
brother stowed away in his ship and forces the 
boy, kicking and screaming, out the airlock was 
considered too violent for American readers. 
(Interestingly enough, an American author, Tom 
Godwin, used an almost identical plot in a story 
for Astounding Science Fiction; his story, "The 
Cold Equations," has never been considered too 
violent, though it was published at almost the 
same time as Tubb's version.) In one of the other 
stories, the colonists are reduced to cannibalism 
by the failure of a supply ship; this was also 
removed by the U.S. publisher. British readers, 
with stronger stomachs, were allowed to read 
both stories, uncut. 

Generally, this period from 1953 through 1961 
was the "golden age" of the magazine. It was 
popular enough that in 1960 a U.S. publisher, 
Great American Publications, issued an 
American reprint edition of New Worlds as a 
companion to its own science fiction magazine, 
Fantastic Universe. The New Worlds reprint 
lasted only five issues before Great American 
dropped both its publications and disappeared 
from the science fiction world, but it remains the 
only British science-fiction magazine to have had 
an American reprint. With a more financially 
sound publisher, it might well have become a 
success in the U.S. as well as in Britain. 
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Most of the fiction would not have been out of 
place in the better U.S. magazines of the day, 
though few of the authors became popular in this 
country. Authors such as E. R. James, Philip 
High, Dan Morgan, John Kippax, Lan Wright, 
Alan Barclay, Sydney Bounds, and Colin Kapp 
produced a steady flow of good science fiction 
while remaining almost unknown across the 
Atlantic. Authorship was not restricted to 
England. In addition to A. Bertram Chandler, 
the Australian contingent included Lee Harding, 
Frank Bryning, Wynne Whiteford, and John 
Baxter. The South African Clifford Reed, the 
Scot Donald Campbell, plus James White and 
Gerard Quinn of Northern Ireland, all helped 
make New Worlds a magazine for the entire 
British Empire. | 

Each issue included an editorial or guest 
editorial, usually a science article, and frequently 
a book review column. Leslie Flood handled the 


book reviews competently. The science was 


mostly provided by research chemist John 
Newman, frequently in collaboration with Ken 
Bulmer. However, in a fascinating article titled 
"Asstronomy" in issue No. 37, Eric Frank 
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Russell picked apart astronimical assumptions 
with enthusiasm and his own brand of humor. 
After pointing out that, according to Hayford, 
the Earth's diameter had been calculated to 
within 50 feet, "by instruments and expert 
calculations," he mentions that, by instruments 
and expert calculations, Cook measured the 
height of Mauna Loa as 18,410 feet, Marchand 
said it was 16,611 feet and Wilkes got 13,761 
feet. After a few similar exercises, he concluded: 
"The gist of this comedy is that by instruments 
and triangulations and calculations experts can- 
not measure the height of a mountain nor deter- 
mine the size and shape of an island--but if they 
are astronomical experts they can, by the same 
method, ascertain the diameter of this planet to 
within fifty feet." He also quotes Einstein as 
saying there is a mutual recession of the galazies, 
his proof being "a shift of absorbation lines of the 
spectrum toward the red end." He then quotes 
Hubble as saying there is not a mutual recession 
of the galaxies, and his proof is "a shift of absor- 
bation lines of the spectrum toward the red end." 
The article included nine pages of this sort of 
thing, and astronomers among the readership 
were outraged. 


SCIENCE FICTION 
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Financial troubles were never far from the sur- 
face of New Worlds--or from any other British 
science fiction magazine--and in 1964 another 
upheaval took place. Nova Publications gave up 
the fight with issue No. 141, and the magazine 
was taken over by Roberts & Vintner. John 
Carnell left to become editor of an anthology 
series, New Writings in S-F, and Michael 
Moorcock became the new editor. The format 
was changed to that of a paperback book, 
publication was cut to bi-monthly, and the price, 
which had been 3/- since September 1963, was 
cut back to 2/6. | 

Carnell had been a traditional editor; Moor- 
cock was not and in addition he believed in 
stimulating readership by controversy. In his first 
issue, an editorial lauded William Burroughs 
as "the first SF writer to explore all the form's 
potentialities." (Moorcock's name was on this 
editorial, but two issues later he referred to it as 
being by J. G. Ballard.) Traditionalists were 
outraged at the idea of William Burroughs as a 
science fiction writer of any sort. (Probably 
Burroughs was, too, if he ever heard of the state- 
ment.) 
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_ Moorcock instituted a letter column, did some 
of his own book reviews under a pseudonym, 
and started publishing his own fiction. British 
science-fiction fans were added to the staff: Ron 
Bennett as book reviewer and Jim Cawthorn as 
both reviewer and cover artist. Editorials and 
book reviews were filled with evangelical an- 
nouncements that a new day had dawned, that 
the tired old traditional science fiction was being 
replaced in New Worlds by something new and 
startling. These not only gave the readers a sense 
of community and a feeling of their own intellec- 
tuality but also provoked outraged and con- 
troversial reactions among science-fiction fans in 
general, thus providing additional free publicity. 

Sex was encouraged in the fiction, as were 
"taboo-breaking" stories based on psychology, 
sociology, and other pseudo-sciences, and new 
authors who could provide them appeared. 
Brunner, Ballard, Tubb, and Brian Aldiss 
remained from the old group, with Ballard the 
star. In issue No. 167, Moorcock called him "the 
first clear voice of a movement destined to con- 
solidate the literary ideas." (Once again, 
prophecy fails.) Carnell had published one of 
Ballard's early experiments, The Terminal Beach, 
which John Clute has included among "master- 
pieces of desolation and melancholy." (Per- 
sonally, I marvel that anyone would read about 
a character who does little but feel sorry for him- 
self for some 200 pages, but to each his own.) 
Moorcock, however, is the editor associated 
with Ballard's rise to fame, and both men have 
had great influence on today's science-fiction 
writing in Britain. Moorcock encouraged 
modern and innovative literary techniques, with 
Ballard again leading the way. Newcomers to the 
magazine included names briefly famous 
throughout the world of science fiction, most of 
whom are currently in eclipse. Two survived by 
turning to other material; Charles Platt is editing 
a magazine of literary criticism, and John Baxter 
has done books about movies. Barrington J. 
Bayley has become popular with a series of 
space-adventure books, spiced with just a touch 
of the insight (or pretentiousness; take your 
choice) that he used in his stories for New 
Worlds. 

For a while, the change seemed to be working. 
Monthly publication was resumed with issue No. 
146 (January 1965), and pages increased with 
No. 160 (March 1966). But the magazine failed 
again with issue No. 172 (March 1967). This time 
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Moorcock obtained a British Arts Council grant 
on the strength of his literary innovations and 
began publishing the magazine himself, in a size 
similar to that of Fantasy Empire and with slick 
paper. These issues continued with monthly 
publication and Moorcock's firm editorial poli- 
cies. Judity Merril is credited with having coined 
the term "New Wave" to describe science fiction 
based on people and emotion instead of 
machines and reason, but Moorcock adopted 
and popularized it. Finances were still shaky and 
became shakier after the biggest British 
newsdealer objected to some of the language in 
Moorcock's reprint of Norman Spinrad's Bug 
Jck Barron, an allegedly realistic novel of the 
communications industry. Controversy still sold 
magazines; I assume that Moorcock was quite 
sincere about his ideas, but his expression of 
them was calculated to generate comment and 
publicity. In issue No. 179, he announced that he 
was "bored with the whole trendy bit" in modern 
art and literature, but this obviously didn't apply 
to a trend that he'd originated. U.S. authors 
James Sallis and John T. Sladek were added to 
the regulars, and Moorcock commenced a long, 
involved series of stories about an allegedly ar- 


chetypal character named Jerry Cornelius, which Ff 


became even more involved when Brian Aldiss 
and others began writing Cornelius stories. 
Cornelius is a wanderer and revolutionary in a 
world that has used psychedelics as war 
weapons. Time, space, and mentality have 
become so confused that anything at all can hap- 
pn in the stories and generally does. Small sec- 
tions of them parody everything from British 
lawn parties to James Bond, in no particular or- 
der. I always thought they should be wrapped in 
old newspaper and quietly disposed of, but Cor- 
nelius became a cult figure and in New Worlds 
was advertised like a movie star: "Jerry Cor- 
nelius in A Cure for Cancer." Unfortunately, the 
Cornelius cult was too small to sustain the 
magazine, and the other stories, some of them 
experimental and excellent and some merely ex- 
perimental, failed to attract many readers. 

In issue No. 138 (March 1969), Moorcock of- 
ficially resigned as editor, to devote more time to 
his fiction, and was joined by associate editor 
Charles Platt. Nobody was named to replace 


them. By now the magazine was officially © 


new worlds 


produced by New Worlds Publishing. Editorship 
began to vary from issue to issue: Langdon Jones 
took it for four issues: Platt did one; 
Moorcock came back for No. 194; No. 195 had 
assistant editors listed but no editor; Graham 
Hall and Graham Charnock did No. 196; Platt 
returned with No. 197 and stayed until the mag- 
azine folded with the 200th issue, which contained 
no date or copyright notice but was presumably 
published in early 1970. Issue No. 201 was pub- 
lished and mailed to subscibers but never distributed 
to the general public; it has become a collector's 
item, with prices of twenty-five pounds and more 
quoted for it. One suspects that the editors ac- 
tually worked more or less as a group, with 
various members taking credit for individual 
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issues on a rotating basis. Innovation remained 
the watchword until the end; text and graphics 


, should be as new and different as possible. If 


they still made any sense, so much the better. 
The title, however, refused to die after issue 
No. 201, and New Worlds began its sixth life as a 
series of original anthologies published as paper- 
backs by Sphere Books in England and reprinted 
by Berkley in the U.S. Numbering started over 
with No. 1, and Moorcock was back as editor. 
The paperback series began in 1971 and ended 
with issue No. 10 in 1976. Moorcock dropped 
out as editor after No. 5 and was replaced by 
Hilary Bailey. Emphasis remained the same, and 
the major "new" author (actually he'd sold a very 
few stories to earlier incarnations) was Keith 
Roberts, possibly the most talented writer in any 
of Moorcock's magazines. My own files of this 
era are spotty, because I used to buy the Berkley 
editions just to get the Roberts story; if an issue 
didn't contain one, I didn't buy it. Mostly, his 
fiction told little and implied much. "Weihnach- 
tabend" (which translates to "Christmas Eve") 
concerns a quiet gathering in an England which 
listened to Rudolf Hess and made an honorable 
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peace with Nazi Germany. The protagonist, a 
rising young bureaucrat, gradually learns the full 
implications of that mistake. Juxtaposing the 
Nazi mentality with traditional English Christ- 
mas cheer is far more effective than a tale of 
atrocities and Freedom Fighters could be. 


The title still refused to die; Coma Publications 
reintroduced the large size in 1978. The paper- 
backs were counted as continuing the num- 
bering, so the first of the new issues was No. 212. 
Charles Partington was listed as publisher with 
No. 214. By this time, innovation and im- 
provisation were the only goals. With issue No. 
216 (September 1979), Moorcock and Platt--still 
fighting a lost cause--took it back, promising an 
end to "a tendency of New Worlds to become 
significantly more obscure in recent issues." 
They didn't help much, either in clarity or sales, 
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and the magazine died again. The title was har- 
dly a professional publication in any sense by 
this time and definitely not a science-fictional 
one. The last issue that could unreservedly be 
called science fiction or even Moorcock's term, 
“speculative fiction” (since. all fiction is 
speculative, this had the usual New Wave dis- 
tinction of being different but hardly an im- 
provement), was the last of the paperback issues. 

But fans shouldn't despair. New Worlds has 
already had seven lives; it should have at least 
two more to go, and another resurrection is still 
possible. 
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BY John Peel 


The Fifth Season: 


—_ Sept. 2, 1967 - 
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The fifth season was Patrick Troughton's 
second as the Doctor, and by now, he was widely 
accepted by the viewers and had built up quite a 
following of admirers. He was now far more 
comfortable in the role, and the season saw him 
now well out of the shadow cast by William 
Hartnell. Frazer Hines continued with him as the 
amiable, if dim-witted, Jamie, though his rough 
Scottish accent had all but vanished--leaving 
only a mild taste of the highlander in his voice-- 
making him a lot easier to understand. Debbie 
Watling lived up to most expectations in her role 
as the demure, gentle Victoria, snatched from the 
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19th Century and flung into weird worlds and 
desperate futures. In “The Tomb of the Cyber- 
men," she wears a mini-skirt for the very first 
time, showing (gasp!) her knees. She's a little 
worried about the propriety of this, but the Doc- 
tor assures her that it's very becoming. Anyway, 
Jamie's "skirt" (the ever-present kilt) is shorter. 


It was getting to be almost traditional at this 
point that the female companion leave by the end 
of the season and Debbie was no exception to 
this. Staying behind on present-day Earth in 
"Fury from the Deep", she was replaced in the 


following story by the totally different Zoe. 
Where Victoria was shy and quiet, Zoe was 
brash and outspoken. Enormously intellectual, 
Zoe was supposedly only twelve years old (but 
very mature for her age). Played by the tiny ac- 
tress Wendy Padbury, she almost managed to 
look it, but her figure was hard to hide. Zoe was 
one of the brightest and most cheerful of the 
Doctors companions and she never really 
seemed to worry that the Doctor couldn't control 
the TARDIS' flight; whe enjoyed whatever came. 
The actress who played her was born in 1947, 
which made her twenty-one when she was 
playing the twelve-year-old Zoe. Strangely 
enough, she is the only actress to play two dif- 
ferent companions, since she was in the London 
stage-play Doctor Who and the Seven Keys to 
Doomsday (1974) as Jenny. | 

On the production side, Innes Lloyd decided 


that he had been in charge of the show for long 


enough, and the person chosen to replace him was 
script editor Peter Bryant. Bryant was in his turn 
replaced by Derrick Sherwin. In those days, 
production roles were considered far more inter- 
changeable, as the BBC was still expanding, and 
many of its future directors and producers came 
up through such shows as Doctor Who, often 
from being floor managers or script editors. The 
current Doctor Who producer, John Nathan- 
‚Turner, worked his way up from a start in the 
Patrick Troughton era in a similar fashion. The 
BBC believes that such a background makes for 
better and more professional producers; from 
such a start, they would go to the Directors' 
School, then start work on many of the lower- 
rated shows, among which was Doctor Who. 
From this show, many would go on to the more 
prestigious productions in the BBC or commer- 
cial television. | 

For the first time, complaints about the show 
surfaced. A particularly harrowing scene in "The 
Tomb of the Cybermen" brought adverse press 
comments in force and was a vague forerunner of 
the early Tom Baker years, when many such 
complaints would be filed. As with the Tom 
Baker stories, the complaints were against one of 
the most successful stories to appear in the show. 
In "The Tomb of the Cybermen," a Cyberman 
was shown being disemboweled with mechanical 
bits spewing onto the floor--certainly not what 
many would consider appropriate entertainment 
for children. Later stories were toned down, but 
not by much; perhaps this is why the season is 


considered to be one of the truly classic eras of 
Doctor Who. Perhaps the main reason for the 
success of this season, though, is its concen- 
tration on monsters, monsters, monsters. 


Having surfaced twice, extremely popularly, in - 


the fourth season, it was inevitable that the 
Cybermen reappear, though few people could 
have expected them to appear twice in this 
season. Their first appearance, "The Tomb of the 
Cybermen," is considered by many to be their 
finest story. It was fairly loosely, but identifiably, 
influenced by The Mummy, with the Cybermen 
being resurrected from the dead on the lost 
planet Telos. The second story, "Wheel in Space," 
was a little more restrained but had several ex- 
cellent concepts, including a sequence with 
Cybermen space-walking between their ship and 
the wheel. 

Even more than the Cybermen, the monsters 
that really caught the public imagination in this 
season were the Yeti. Ostensibly the legendary 
“abominable snowmen,” these were really robots 
controlled by a strange, malevolent force, the 
Great Intelligence, and they were so successful 
that they were almost immediately recalled and 
invaded London in "The Web of Fear." Their 
return was in slightly different costumes, to make 
them less like teddy bears and more frightening. 
They had dark, gaping mouths and glowing eyes 
for their return and a lot less hair (perhaps due to 
the fact that London was warmer than Tibet?). 
The very first sequence in “The Web of Fear,” 
with the dark museum and its curator, Silver- 
stein, padding through the night with a flickering 
candle, as the control sphere for the Yeti hovers 
outside a closed window, is one of the best and 


most moody pieces ever to be seen in the show. ` 


Finally came the last of the "big four" monsters 
to be introduced. We were treated to the in- 
troduction of the Ice Warriors in a season that 
had featured two of the others already. (Only the 
Daleks were missing, supposedly destroyed in 
"Evil of the Daleks” the previous season.) The Ice 
Warriors were tall, reptile-like creatures from the 
prehistoric past of Mars, determined to conquer 
the ravaged Earth of the future. Though the 
original warriors all died in "The Ice Warriors," 
they would be instantly recalled for service in the 
following season with a slight change in their 
ranks. In this first story, all were alike, but from 
"Seeds of Death" onwards, the warlords of the 
Ice Warriors were of slighter body-build and 
greater intelligence than the bulk of their army. 
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Serial MM: ‘'The Tomb of the Cybermen"! 
by Kit Pedler and Gerry Davis [Troughton 8] 
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The TARDIS has brought the tra- 
velers to the planet Talos, where an ar- 
chaeological party from Earth is ex- 
cavating the remains of the long-dead 
Cybermen. Understandably, the Doc- 
tor is worried but cannot dissuade the 


scientists from their attempts to under- - 


stand the workings of the strange com- 
plex that they find. Unfortunately, the 
excuse of archaeology isn't true. The 
main idea is to revitalize the remnants 
of the Cybermen, in an attempt by the 
Logicians to turn the human race into a 
logical species. Needless to say, the 
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reawakened Cybermen have no 
hesitation at all in refusing to go along 
with the plan. In their turn, they start 
adapting the humans by changing them 
into new Cybermen, which they need to 


restart their conquests. The Doctor 


finally. defeats them and seals them 
once more within their tomb. 


This story was an all-out effort to 
produce a classic story, and it really 
made the grade. The sets were stun- 
ning, especially the huge tomb itself. In 
one horrifying, long sequence, we saw 
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the Cybermen bursting out of their in- 
sectoid tombs to stand forth once more 
as a mighty army amidst snow and 
technology gone wild. Toberman, the 
huge, muscular henchman of the 
Logicians, was captured and partly 
Cybertized, another nasty moment in 
the script. All in all, this was about as 
close to pure horror as Doctor Who J 
ever got. The complaints received due 
to the disemboweling sequence were 
only matched by the general praise for 
the extremely high quality of the 
finished product. 
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Close to the Det-Sen monastery, in 
the mountains of Tibet, is where the 
TARDIS has brought them to Earth, 
around 1920. The Doctor is an old 
friend of the Lama and visits to return 
a bell to the monks while Jamie and 
Victoria find their first Yeti. In a short 
while, the travelers, along with the 
monks, are under siege in the 
monastery, while an unseen force 
directs events. The Yeti are revealed to be 
robots, not living creatures, and they 
are under the command of the Great 
Intelligence, an alien force attempting 
to gain control of the Earth. They are 
worked by the Lama, himself under the 
control of the Great Intelligence. The 
Doctor finally defeats them with the 
dubious help of the hunter Travers, 
who is seeking the  abominable 
snowmen themselves. 


Despite being set in Tibet, all of the 
location work for this story was in fact 
shot in North Wales, not far from 
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John Hogan, Richard Kerley 


Caernarfon. Not unnaturally, this area 
was besieged by the public, flocking to 
watch, and the director had a hard time 
keeping people out of shots, but the 
watchers were treated to the unusual 
sight of a Yeti drinking a cup of tea. 
The costumes were terrible to wear in 
the weather, which was far from being 
as cold as Tibet, and the shooting had 
to stop several times to allow the actors 
to get out and breathe. The Yeti were 
controlled in the story by small, metal 
spheres that could move independently, 
and they bleeped as they rolled. The 
Lama controlled their movements on a 
giant chess-board with huge figures of 
“be participants. 


On a more amusing note, Travers 
was played by actor Jack Watling, who 
had a tremendous time--acting with his 
daughter, Debbie. On the sets of most 
of Patrick Troughton's stories, there 
was a lot of joking and fun, but the 
father-and-daughter teamwork was a 
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source of considerable amusement. 

Deborah Watling discussed it in an 
interview in the Radio Times Doctor 
Who Special: "Patrick, Frazer and I 
certainly had some fun. We filmed 
The Abominable Snowmen ‘adven- 
ture in the Welsh mountains and that 
would have been fun--except it was so 
cold. Much of the time there was a 
blizzard raging and about the only 
people who kept warm were the Yeti, 
all snug and wrapped up in their furry 
costumes. Poor Frazer in his kilt. Even 
his knees went blue! My father, Jack 
Watling, was also in that episode. At 
one point Frazer and I were meant to 
be running downhill away from the 
Yeti when my dad, playing a professor, 
met us. Frazer and I charged down the 
montainside to be confronted by this 
incredible figure with a grey beard and 
white hair. I couldn't believe it was 
Dad and just stood there until the three 
of us collapsed in giggles. They had to 
do the scene again." 
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Serial OO: *‘The Ice Warriors"! 
by Brian Hayles (Troughton 10) 
(November 11, 1967 - December 16, 1967] Six Episodes 
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The TARDIS has landed the travelers in 
snow again, but this time they are in 
the far future of the Earth, when 
another Ice Age is encroaching. Using 
an ionizer, a scientific group is attempt- 
ing to stop the encroachments of a 
glacier, when one of them discovers 
what he assumes to be a frozen Viking 
warrior in the ice. When the figure is 
accidentally thawed and revives, they 
find that it is Varga, leader of a group 
of Ice Warriors who came during the 
previous Ice Age from the dying planet 
of Mars. 
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He revives his ship, and the 
warriors threaten the base with their 
philosophy of war and conquest. Using 
the ionizer, the Doctor manages to stop 
the warriors, and the base can get on 
with its quest for the answer to the ice 
in peace. 


Comedy actor Bernard Bresslaw 
donned a serious role for once in this 
story, because he was so impressed with 
Brian Hayles' script. He also donned a 
very uncomfortable costume of fibre- 
glass and rubber and developed a 


Amt P. NNN ヽ 
hissing style of speech now charac- 
teristic of the Ice Warriors. The villains 
proved very popular with the public 
and were to return, slightly different, 
the next season. Huge actor Sonny 
Caldinez featured frequently as various 
different warriors. Other guests in- 
cluded the popular Peter Barkworth, 
noted for serious and comic television 
roles, and Angus Lennie, who is better 
known from the soap opera 
Crossroads but who also starred 
(briefly) as the inn-keeper in “Terror of 
the Zygons." 


Serial PP: ‘‘The Enemy of the World"! 


by David Whitaker (Troughton 1 1] 
(December 23, 1967 - January 27, 1968] 
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The TARDIS has landed on an 
Australian beach in the near future, 
where the companions are first at- 
tacked and then rescued. The Doctor 
has been mistaken for a man for whom 
he is almost a double, Salamander. 
Salamander is hailed as the savior of 
the world, which he virtually rules, but 
he is intent on gaining even more 
power. | 

Ruthlessly killing those who 
stand in his way, he has one of the 
ultimate weapons of terror. in his hands 
--the means to produce earthquakes 
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wherever he wishes. Aided by Giles 
Kent, the Doctor impersonates and 
then finally defeats Salamander, who 
attempts to seize control of the TARDIS 
and is ejected into the Void of time. 


For this story, Patrick Troughton 
played the dual role of the Doctor and 
Salamander. For Salamander, he had 
his hair parted neatly, unlike the Doc- 
tors unruly mop, and spoke with a 
slight South American accent. Several 
stills of him as Salamander were taken, 
and, in fact, it was one of these that 


Six Episodes 


Target Books used in designing their 
cover of the reprint issue of Doctor 
Who and the Three Doctors instead of 
one of Troughton as the Doctor. Guest 
stars in this story included Milton 
Johns in his first role in the show. He 
was to return as the renegade Guy 
Crayford in "The Android Invasion" 
and the renegade Time Lord Kelner in 
"The Invasion of Time.” George 
Pravada also turned up for his first 
role, later returning in "The Mutants" 
as the scientist Jaeger and in "The 
Deadly Assassin” as Spandrel. 
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Serial QQ: "The Web of Fear" 
by Mervyn Haisman and Henry Lincoln ( Troughton 1 2] 
(February 3, 1968 - March 9, 1968] 
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Yet again, the travelers are on Earth, 
but in the present day (i.e., circa 
1968). They have emerged in the Lon- 
don Underground Railway system, 
which is strangely dead and filled with 
an odd, web-like substance. In an at- 
tempt to combat it, a military group 
led by Colonel Lethbridge-Stewart is 
trying to block its growth. They are 
aided by Travers, who is now an old 
man, and his daughter. This time 
though, the Yeti are back and more 
dangerous than ever, armed with web- 
producing guns. With the aid of a 
reprogrammed Yeti, the Doctor attacks 
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the Great Intelligence for a final time, 
but is "saved" from his attempt by 
Jamie, and the Intelligence escapes. 


This was the story that introduced 
the popular character of Lethbridge- 
Stewart, though it took his second 
serial, the next season, to introduce the 
final concept of UNIT, though the 
basics were present here: a virtually 
independent military group attacking 
problems that have no conventional 
solutions. Interestingly, also, another 
member of the UNIT team was present 
--but on the wrong side. Playing one of 
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the Yeti was John Levene, better 
remembered for his role as Benton. 
Jack Watling was aged by make-up for 
this story, set forty years after the one 
earlier in the season, and had an almost 
Hartnell-like acid personality. The sets 
for this story were closely based 
around plans of the London Un- 
derground after London Transport 
refused to allow the team to shoot key 
scenes in authentic locations. They 
were so realistic that London Tran- 
sport even accused the BBC of filming 
in the Underground despite the refusal 
of permission! 


Serial RR: ‘‘Fury from the Deep" 


by Victor Pemberton [Troughton 13] 
(March 16, 1968 - April 20, 1968] 


Cast: 

Roman 2... ssi Victor Maddern 
VanLutyens.......... John Abineri 
Partie. isse Qo add Roy Spencer 
cS hid lg, eddie 2 Graham Leaman ~ 
Gsm 1 Oa ee vus Peter Ducrow 
Maggie Harris ........ June Murphy 
Corey. ois ud Vx Yo John Garvin 
Chief Engineer......... Hubert Rees 4 
Chief Baxter ........ Richard Mayes 
T NAA SE ON EEN Bill Burridge 
CUM ANE RAR ix adr John Gill . 
Megan Jones ........ Margaret John 
FEES EL Sen cia’, Brian Cullingford 
Crew: | 
DOMENE. UN RE m Peter Kindred B 
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Still on the Earth, the TARDIS has 
rather erratically “splashed down” into 
the North Sea, and the travelers have to 
paddle ashore in a rubber dinghy. Here 
they are arrested for trespassing at a 
gas refinery, but not before very 
curious noises in the pipeline have 
caught the Doctor's attention. Though 
the refinery boss, Robson, refuses to 
listen to the Doctor's wild theories, he 
cannot explain the disappearance of 
men and strange occurrences in the 
base. 

Eventually, the enemy manifests 
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itself--a parasitic mutant seaweed that 
can take over minds and transform 
people into seaweed creatures. Vic- 
toria's screams kill one, and the Doctor 
realizes that the creatures are sensitive 
to high-frequency sound. He builds a 
projector to destroy the creatures. 
When the TARDIS leaves the Earth, 
Victoria elects to stay behind with Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris and get used to a quiet 
life again. 


This was a fairly standard story 
from a mundane writer, based around 
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the then-current obsession with British 
North Sea Gas supplies (as the story 
"The Monster of Peladon” had timely 
links with the English miners' strike, 
and "The War Machines" was influen- 
ced by the opening of the Post Office 
Tower in London). Author Victor 
Pemberton is also notable for the 
unleashing on the public of the Doctor 
Who record, Doctor Who and the 
Pescatons, which also had something 
to do with seasides and fish in 1976. He 
also script-edited the season's lead 
story, "The Tomb of the Cybermen.” 
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Serial SS: ''The Wheel in Space" 
by David Whitaker (From a story by Kit Pedler) [Troughton 14] 


April 2 


The TARDIS has finally left Earth, 
only to land in Earth orbit (the sixth 
Earth story in a row, possibly 
foreshadowing Pertwee's exile two 
years later) on a deserted supply ship 
heading for the Wheel, a huge space- 
station. On board, they are attacked 
by a Servo Robot, which has been 
programmed by the Cybermen to 
deliver the first wave of their latest in- 
vasion to the station. The Wheel is in- 
 fested with "space rodents," which the 
Doctor recognizes as Cybermats, pet- 
weapons of the Cybermen. The 
Cybermen have slipped on board, and 
the Doctor only narrowly averts their 
attempt to take over the Wheel with 
the help of Zoe, a librarian with a 
phenomenal intellect on the Wheel. 
She tries to stow away in the TARDIS, 
but the Doctor discovers her in a cabin 
trunk. To show her how dangerous 
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1968 - June 1, 1968 


Cast: 


Jarvis Bennett. . Michael Turner 
Dr. Gemma Corwyn.... Anne Ridler < 


EEO RA 1 Loo VA A Eric Flynn = 
Servo Robot .,....... Freddie Foote 
ZA Tanya Lernov ........ Clare Jenkins 
= Enrico Casali ...... Donald Sumpter z 
Bill Duggan ....... Kenneth Watson 
=“ Elton Laleham ...... Michael Goldie 
Armand Vallance. . . . Derrick Gilbert 
Kemel Rudkin ....Kevork Malikyan 
CAM CUL ede e Peter Laird 
Sean Flanigan......... James Mellor 
Ohi toy cae | RAR Jerry Holmes; 
Gordon Stothard 
Cybermen Voices ... Peter Hawkins; 
Roy Skelton 
Crew: 
DIET. eU, LT us Derek Dodd 
LIeCtor ;... ls. Tristan de Vere Cole 


space-travel can be, he dons a mental 
projection helmet, and on the ship's 
screen flashes the image of a Dalek 
chanting "Who are you? Who are 
you?" 

An interesting but somewhat un- 
derrated story served to introduce Zoe 
to the companions. At the end of "The 
War Games," Clare Jenkins reprised 
her role of Tanya from this story to 
welcome Zoe home again when the 
Time Lords  exiled the Doctor. 
Throughout most of this story, very 
little was seen of the Cybermen until 
the final episode, where the Doctor con- 
fronted them in the Wheel, and then we 
were treated to a valiant attempt at 
special effects with a Cyber-army 
space-walking to the Wheel before they 
were destroyed by the Wheel's laser 
defenses. 

The final sequence led into a repeat 
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Daleks” from the previous season to fill 
the summer break. This was the first 
time that any complete Doctor Who 
story had ever been repeated (the single 
episode "An Unearthly Child" had 
been rebroadcast on Nov. 30, 1963, 
before the second episode was shown) 
and was an experiment in many ways. 
The fact that virtually every season 
since has had repeats to bridge the gaps 
between them may testify to its suc- 
cess. However, like all of the repeats 
until 1981, the show rebroadcast was 
only a year old. Due to copyright 
restrictions that have only very recen- 
tly been loosened, the BBC was unable 
to show stories dating back over a 
much longer period. Ironically, "Evil 
of the Daleks,” one of the first repeats, 
now no longer exists at the BBC and so 
cannot be repeated again. 
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by 
Joel Thingval) 


Anthony Shaffer, a British writer, and director 
Robin Hardy found themselves in a tiny village 
called Paidstow, in Devon. Partners in a pro- 
duction company, they were working on a tele- 
vision feature and were preparing to leave. 
“Everyone was trying to hurry us out of town,” 
says Hardy when asked about the origins of 
The Wicker Man at a recent film festival. “We 
found that curious, so, naturally, we were reluc- 
tant to go.” Obviously, something strange was 
about to happen. 

What was about to happen was Paidstow’s 
villagers’ annual celebration of May Day--a 
mock theatrical version of the fertility rites prac- 
ticed by ancient pagans. “We saw the Hobby 
Horse being prepared, we saw the Teaser, the 
Betsy--the androgynous figure--the Sixth Man. 
They all had handkerchiefs, not swords, in their 
hands. But there was a sense of suppressed 
excitment, sensuality, and violence. It was some- 
thing. Everyone joined in. And they didn't want 
any visitors." 

That visit to Paidstow contained the germ of 
an idea for Shaffer and Hardy, which finally 
came to life in The Wicker Man. "Tony and I," 
muses Hardy, "have always been great horror 
buffs--films like The Old House and the like-- 
but it had occurred to us that the image of black 
magic that was always dredged up for the screen 
was that of pagan religion gone underground. 

“The Bram Stoker notion. 

“We thought it would be interesting to go back 
and examine that religious paganism, when it 
was the dominant, not the underground, religion. 
We also wanted to see where all these symbols 
crop up in horror films and their authentic 
origins. That led onto other thoughts.” 

The Wicker Man, in which contemporary 
pagan voluptuaries incinerate a stodgy Christian, 
has drawn a movie cult because an odd train of £ 


. Hardy says, 


circumstance winds back eight years. Shot in 
1973 as the last gasp of a faltering company 
called British Lion, the film has since been hidden 
away, re-edited, released in butchered form, at 
last salvaged, restored, and re-released. 

British Lion changed hands soon after the film- 
makers completed seven weeks on their remote 
Scottish locations. All the above hell broke loose 
when the producer (Peter Snell), the first time 
director (Robin Hardy), and the writer (Anthony 
Shaffer) were suddenly sealed off from the pro- 
ject and rough footage taken from them. 

“When the film resurfaced in 1974,” Hardy 
says, “the new owners displayed the contempt 
they had for their predecessors. Opening scenes 
establishing the doomed policeman as a devout 
Christian had been exorcised. Christopher Lee 
did not show up until the film was halfway 
done, instead of being the ‘lurking eminence’ 
that we intended. " In the butchered version, 
"you lost the whole sense of there 
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being a magical conspiracy around Sergeant 
Howie. You had no idea of his Christianity or 
why he appeared so prissy.” 

It took six years, Hardy said, to restore the 
picture from 86 confusing minutes to its original 
102 minute form, which can now be seen at 
occasional festivals and revival houses across the 
country. 

"There were never any press screenings. It 
was one of the few purely British productions of 
its time. The large wicker effigy that Sergeant 
Howie is incinerated on was set up at the Cannes 
Festival in 1974, but the film failed to be shown, 
largely because the effigy bore no fruit according 
to British Lion. | 

"But somehow interest in the picture grew. 
A dedicated actor smuggled a stolen print to 
Paris so The Wicker Man could be shown in a fan- 
tasy film festival and win a grand prize. British 
Lion was furious," he recalls with relish. 

The Wicker Man is the sort of movie cultists 
love. So, in the years before the 102 minutes 
finally had their premiere, it became a cause 
celebre: the magazine Cinefantastique devoted 
30,000 or so ill-chosen words to the film's sad 
progress. Buffs bragged about having seen this 
version or that. I have even heard one observer 
boom: "It's the Citizen Kane of horror movies." 

Well, The Wicker Man may have accumulated 
all kinds of intrigue since 1973 but what's on the 
- screen is still a reasonably entertaining display of 
occult pulp, and no masterpiece. In rather 
grandiose style it takes great pains to inform us 
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about the particuars of ancient pagan ritual-- 
virgins gambol through fires hoping the gods will 
smile upon them, frogs are thrust into little 
girls mouths, just as described in The Golden 
Bough--but this is a film which depends on such 
erotica instead of firm dramatic logic or well- 


- honed fright. 


Its amorality may bother some as well, but 
more of that later. 

It is inaccurate to call this a horror film at all. 
And director Robin Hardy agrees, “I've never 
quite understood why anyone would call it that. 
It seems to me that if it has to have some genre, 
and I suppose it does, it's what the French call 
film fantastique. But then, the trouble with the 
word ‘fantasy’ is that description means to 


people something that can never happen. The 


Wicker Man is a fantasy of something that could 
happen." 

It is, I believe, most of all an essay, which 
manages to be solemn and sensationalist at the 
same time, on two varieties of religious exper- 
ience. | | 

To wit: A suspicious police sergeant, who also 
happens to be a staunch Calvinist, arrives in his 
seaplane at a remote Scottish island where he is 


to investigate the reported disappearance of a 


teen-age girl. What he discovers, in stages, is an 
island full of ecstatic pantheists--living in another 
age and in thrall to wide-eyed Christopher Lee, 
who's done up in a modish wig. 

Lee is Lord Summerisle this time, not a low 
budget Dracula. He has preserved in the islanders 


a sunny faith in ancient pagan belief. They dance 
around the Maypole (and mean it--no play- 
acting this event, but a real devotion to their 
gods), they practice fertility rituals, hold out 
great hope for virgin births and sing lively folk 
songs (adapted by Paul Giovanni) to the sun god 
and the goddess of the orchards. Paganism in the 
20th century--how exotic. 

. In the end, of course, Lee and his merry band 
sacrifice the poor, befuddled, unlikable police 
sergeant to their gods. We see the islanders 
singing on the hill as the sergeant burns within a 
great wicker effigy. 

It is all very scenic. And the sergeant gets to be 
Joan of Arc, shouting his Christian faith through 
the flames. How nice and how neat, this fiery 
collision of beliefs. 

The film contains all the pieces of cinematic 
style any cinema cultist could ask for. Working 
smoothly on a budget of just $750,000, director 
Hardy moves relentlessly from scene to scene, 
chonicling the sergeant's folly, the islander's joy, 
and the final entrapment. 

Hardy has the help of a generally talented 
cast. Edward Woodward plays Sergeant Howie 
with all the lantern-jawed rigidity and the stiff 
incredulousness that Anthony (Sleuth) Shaffer's 


slick, tricky script calls for. 

Lee, an underrated actor with a mystic's glaze 
over his face for the occasion, is the right Lord 
Summerisle. And other islanders, notable Diane 
Cilento, have nice turns before the camera. 

Britt Ekland does not. The Scandinavian beau- 


ty is foisted off as the randy daughter of a Scottish 


innkeeper, which is ludicrous, then performs a 
nude dance, which is an error. 

The real trouble with The Wicker Man, what 
those who see it as an underground classic 
ignore, is its stunted view of human value. It 
approves and aggradizes its jolly pagans because 
they are colorful and exotic, and disapproves its 
square, somber police sergeant because he's so 
gray. But the movie never examines the implica- 
tions. 

Surely director Hardy and writer Shaffer saw 
the value, back in 1973, of exploiting the current 
rage for tribal ecstasy. To them, the pagan 
islanders are little different from the starry-eyed 
Utopians of the early 70s or the enraptured 
throngs of Woodstock. This could be a cast from 
Hair. 

The film blithely sidesteps the fact that the 
pagans commit murder in the end, because to 
them it is simply sacrifice. These are singing, 


| Chris Lee 
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dancing exotics. All is still sweetness and light on . 


Summerisle. These cultists, in the movie’s dated 
naivete, represent the freedom from the shackles 
of straight society. Far be it from this movie to 
connect them to the hypnotized followers of, say 
Hitler or Stalin. 

If the film weathers badly enough in view of 
history, it is destroyed by intervening events. 
Consider the sacrifices inflicted by another char- 
ismatic Lord Summerisle type--Reverend Jim 
Jones--and a pall falls over The Wicker Man and 
its sunny approval of cult behavior. 

Hardy sees an increased interest in the meta- 
physical. “In the United States alone you have a 
country that has always been incredibly religious 
by Western standards. Except for the Latin 
Catholic countries like Spain and Italy, Western 
Europe is largely agnostic. Even Spain and Italy 
are becoming increasingly agnostic. But there is a 
sense--I see it in my own children, for instance-- 
of missing the metaphysical in their lives. They're 
looking for something. There’s room for a lot 
of cultism.” 


It’s not likely that this eight-year-old film will 
put bands of blood-crazies on the prowl for 
square-faced dupes. “I see paganism as a proper 
religion,” adds Hardy. “After all, 300 million 
Hindus believe in pantheism, and while they 
don‘t make human sacrifices, they make animal 
ones from time to time. It’s a proper, repectable, 
and old religion which predates Christianity. 
Christians are the latecomers.” 

It’s just that this lionized film is more than just 
pieces of horror-movie style pieced back together 
for the buffs. It is also--in spite of itself--a moral 
tale gone wrong. 

Hardy smiles at that prospect. After all, 
175,000 copies of the paperback book were sold. 
It is a regular feature at fantasy film festivals and 
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has been given a new life by the repertory houses. 
And even though the trials and tribulations of 
getting people to see the film seem long over, 
Hardy wants to continue exploring the fantasy 
realm. 


“My current project is The Gymnasium and it 
promises to be stranger and more horrifying than 
The Wicker Man. It will also deal with a cult, 
more of a cult that The Wicker Man, says Hardy. 

To give an advance plug, The Gymnasium 
tells of a group of girls under the influence of a 
strong-willed schoolmistress and a charismatic 
girl from their number who gets caught up in “an 
almost Neitschean belief in the supremacy of 
women--in their capacity to be physically and 
spiritually enduring. At last they emulate the fe- 

male gymnasts of ancient Crete.” 


For those who don't recall, those gymnasts 
would gracefully leap over the heads of charging 
bulls to denonstrate their powers. In The 
Gymnasium, the modern girls elevate their imita- 
tion of the ritual into a quasi-religion, with mur- 
derous results. 


“It’s a much more horrifying story than The 
Wicker Man, but the parallel again is the danger 
of teaching extreme superiority--sexual in this 
case, rather than racial or religious.” Christopher 
Lee will play the rebellious girls’ headmaster and 
Hardy is currently looking at boarding schools in 
England. But neither ritual nor incantation nor 
black magic will bring him what he needs to get 
things started. 

"Right now," he says softly, "I'm trying to 
raise money." | 
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Fantasy Empire is always looking for writers and artists who are interested in 
British fantasy. If you have articles and/or artwork which pertain to any aspect of 
be very interested in reviewing them for possible 
publication. While we can't print everything we recieve, we do give every sub- 


mission careful and enthusiastic consideration. Please enclose a self-addressed stamped 
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envelope if you want your submission returned and please include your 
name and address on all your contributions. All submissions should be addressed 
to: John Peel, 147-27B Lake Shore Drive, Lake Ronkonkoma, NY 11779. 
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Thomas M. Egan 


THE FATHER CHRISTMAS LETTERS by 
J.R.R. Tolkien. Edited by Baillie Tolkien. Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1976, $8.95. 48 pp.un- 
numbered. Illustrated by J.R.R. Tolkien. [Paper 
1978, 48 pp, $4.95] LC: covered by Berne 
Convention. ISBN: 0-395-24981-3 


The Silmarillion by J.R.R. Tolkien. Edited by 
Christopher Tolkien. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1977. $10.95 365 pp. LC: copyright under 
the Berne Convention [Ballantine Paper, 1979, 
458 pp. $2.95] ISBN: 0-395-25730-1 ISBN, paper: 
0-345-27255-2. 


The mark of the craftsman is always present-- 
even in his moments of leisure and play. Such is 
even more true in the hands of a literary artist, 
and surely Tolkien is no exception. John Ronald 
Reuel Tolkien had a long and rewarding life 
(1892-1973) and he constantly sharpened and 
honed his creations of a “secondary world” in all 
sorts of ways. These two books, both post- 
humous edited works, are “rought jewels” but 
jewels of beauty nonetheless. They were both 
created before the masterpiece of The Lord of the 
Rings and represent different sides the “The 
Master of Middle-earth”. 

The Father Christmas Letters is a work of 
play, pure and simple. Never meant for publica- 
tion (the editor here is Tolkien's daughter-in-law, 
Baillie), they are lavishly illustrated "play- 
letters" by Tolkien to his growing four children-- 
John (the eldest and three years old in 1920 when 
the letters started), Michael, Christopher (who 
grew up to be a noted mediaevalist and English 
scholar like his father and who inherited the job of 
producing the final edition of The Silmarillion), 


and Priscilla. The last letter ends circa 1940 and 
there is a steady progression in the style and con- 
tent of these strangely delightful missives. As a 
loving and whimsical parent, Tolkien played the 
part of the British Santa Claus--Father Christmas 
We are missing the letters from 1921-24 and 1939 
but the bulk that remain give us more than a taste 
of the world of joyous imagination that Tolkien 
extolled so much. Tolkien is not a genius as an 
artist in paint (the book's size of 8% by 11" is 
more than adequate to portray the rich colors 
and crude vitality of the scenes) but his scenes do 
shine forth in rich colors and genuine beauty. 
They do illustrate his whimsy and joking manner 
to his children and they capture some of the 
flavor of his Secondary World of a magical 
North Pole cosmos where the most improbable 
things happen--yet with a strange logic all their 
own. One can't speak of a plot here--this isn't 
properly speaking even a formal children's book. 
But the cast of characters and some of the scenes 
do approach our reflective interest and between 
1928 and 1940 we get hints of "bigger things”-- 
hints indeed of Middle-Earth. 

For those who love Tolkien's “rough-hewn” 
art the illustrations are on nearly every page (all 
in color and a good many covering the entire 
page of 8% by 11" length!) My favorite is the one 
for 1926 which portrays in black, red, purple and 
white inks the night sky with its Aurora Borealis 
fireworks; the 1927 one with its stark white and 
black starry-night sky is my second favorite. 
Both capture some of the mood we find in both 
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The H? danpbbit and LOTR. The elves and goblins are 
Sunyed quite differently than we would expect 
from L:naivOTR--the elves are little folk and rather 
silly an. of strd the goblins are ratty black things, not 
really rionneenacing. Children will love these and 
Tolkien litler fans will be intrigued to speculate and 
speculate, If t: and speculate! (How about a doctoral 
thesis or. tory. Tolkien's art as mythic symbols of 
Nature? T psideolkien would get a good chuckly snort 


out of thatatic ! 
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The c; Ast of characters includes Father 
Christmas hin. "self (always in a dither over get- 
ting the child lren's presents out on timel), his 
irascible and 3 impishly mischievous helper, the 

‘ar, and after 1928, t a whol 
North Polar Be, ar and after 1928, we get a whole 


world surrounc, ling them, including the two Polar 
bear cubs (Pak; SU and Valkotukka--both nephews 
to Karhu, ou4T magic North Polar Bear), the 
Snow-men, Sn ; ow-boys, elves (Red and Green!), 
gnomes, goblix. ns, cave-bears from prehistoric 
antiquity, and well, others. These are just sug- 
gested here-butd who would not want to learn 
more about "t;he Green Brother" to Father 
Christmas or e,ven the real nature of old 
Grandfather Yule: ? 
Tolkien's fascination with the heavenly con- 
stellations "pops t ıp” here and we learn he has 
invented a whole? language for his whimsy 
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Christmas letter world (“Arctic”), including re- 
producing the really admirable Goblin alphabet 
with its weird but logical characters. Ilbereth, the 
Red Elf, is introduced in 1936 and becomes fas- 
cinating as the new secretary to Father 
Christmas--but there is no chance for character 
development here, just hints of what could be! 
The action is simple joy in the Chistmas season, 
leavened by the gentle humor of the troubles the 
Polar Bear and his brood are constantly getting 
into (lavishly illustrated of course!) such as 
shooting off by mistake the entire supply of the 
Aurora Borealis “fireworks” (Nature is magic 
here -- with the poor North Polar Bear) and 
mixing up all those presents! Thus, a small flavor 
of Tolkien's whimsical writing here: 


Iam more shaky than usual this year. The 
North Polar Bear's fault! It was the biggest 
bang in the world, and the most monstrous 
firework there ever has been. It turned the 
North Pole BLACK and shook all the stars 
out of place, broke the moon ito four--and 
the Man in it fell into my back garden. He ate 
quite a lot of my Christmas chocolates before 
he said he felt better and climbed back to 
mend it and get the stars tidy. (1926 letter) 


Tolkien is always versatile in his style and I 
recommend the 1938 letter to all Tolkien fans. 
It's three letters in one--a first epistle by Father 
Christmas on his greedy assistant the Polar Bear, 
a second one by Ilbereth, and a third one, a re- 
joinder, by the Polar Bear to the other two, in 
misspelled capital letters. All three are delightful 
in rhyme(aa dd cc etc.) and all three are pure 
nonsense in a delightful way! : 

Tolkien is never the "preachy" moralist but 
his letters in the 1930's occasionally give a poig- 
nant reminder of some of the misery in the "real 
world" and his children--in their teens by then-- 
surely got the point of the occasional scarcity of 
material goods they must accept. From 1932 to 
1940 the Goblins appear more and more often as 


an undertone of menace (always defeated of 
course, but at the same time Tolkien never 
allows his children to believe that Evil, even in a 
play-world, can ever be totally annihilated). 
They don't do any real evil, unless one counts 
their selfish and jealous thievery from Father 
Christmas, and yet we get indications of 
Tolkien's genius. His imagination that touches 
on a mythic world never developped here 
further: 
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Goblins are to us very much what rats are 
to you, only worse, because they are very 
clever, and only better because there are, in 
these parts, very few. We thought there were 
none left. Long ago we had great trouble with 
them, that was about 1453, I believe, but we 
got the help of the Gnomes, who are their 
greatest enemies, and cleared them out. Any- 
way, there was poor old Polar Bear lost in 
the dark all among them, and alone until he 
met Cave-Bear, who lives there. Cave-Bear 
can see pretty well in the dark, and he offered 
to take Polar Bear to his private back door. 
So they set off together, but the Goblins were 
very excited and angry (Polar Bear had 
boxed one or two flat that came and poked 
him in the dark, and had said some very 
nasty things to them all), and they enticed 
him away by imitating Cave-Bear's voice, 
which of course they know very well. So 
Polar Bear got into a frightful dark part, all 
full of different passages, and he lost 
Cave-Bear, and Cave-Bear lost him.... 


...for the most remarkable thing is that the 
walls of these caves are all covered with pic- 
tures, cut into the rock or painted on in red 
and brown and black. Some of them are very 
good (mostly of animals) and some are 
queer, and some bad, and there are many 
strange marks, signs and scribbles, some of 
which have a nasty look, and I am sure have 
something to do with black magic. 
Cave-Bear says these caves belong to him, 
and have belonged to him or his family since 
the days of his great-great-great-great-great- 
great-great-great-great (multiplied by ten) 
grandfather; and the bears first had the idea 
of decorating the walls, and used to scratch 
pictures on them in soft parts--imagine it! 
Cave-Bear says there were lots about at one 
time, long ago, when the North Pole was 
somewhere else. (That was long before my 
time, and I have never heard old Grandfather 
Yule mention it, even, so I don't know if he's 
talking nonsense or not.) Many of the pic- 
tures were done by these Cave-men--the best 


ones, especially the big ones (almost life-size) 
of animals, some of which have since dis- 
appeared: there are dragons and quite a lot 
of mammoths. Men also put some of the 
black marks and pictures there, but the Gob- 
lins have scribbled all over the place. They 
can't draw well, and anyway they like nasty 
queer shapes best. (1932 letter) 


Well, Father Christmas survives these Goblin 
Wars--evin in 1940 when the world he sadly 
notes is in such a mess--and like Roland uses 
his great Horn "Windbeam" for the final (1) vic- 
tory. The last letter ends with realism for his new 
grown children but with a note of hope that we 
find in all his writings: 
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I suppose after this year you will not be 
hanging your stocking anymore. I shall have 
to say ‘goodbye’, more or less: I mean, I shall 
not forget you. We always keep the names of 
our old friends; and later on we hope to come 
back when they are grown up and have 
houses of their own and children...(c. 1940) 


From this small corner of Tolkien's mind we 
see a small jewel of love and humor and impish 
joy. The other side of his thought is characterized 
by the dark shadows of life which threaten to 
overwhelm all that exists. This is The Silmarillion. 

There is no comedy here but much of sorrow 
and bitterness. There is love and respect for the 
wonders of Creation. It is a strange work though 
and highly controversial among Tolkien fans and 

critics. There will be disappointment for many who 

are expecting another great fictional masterpiece 
on the order of The Hobit or LOTR. This work 
is awkward to read with its variations in style and 
confusing mass of material on "The First Age" and 
“The Second Age”. Sometimes there seems too 
much material and names and places to absorb; 
at other times precious bits of information seem 
too small, morsels, when we are expecting huge 
"gobs" for our curiousity to be satisfied literally 
for years. The forty-odd pages of the Index of 
Names with their cogent descriptions of the per- 
sons and things involved is a Godsend indeed. 
The two maps on the most ancient age of Middle- 
Earth and the five genealogical tables on the great 
elf and human families of this primeval era (and of 
course the tidbits on the linguistic creation of 
Tolkien) all are most welcome to amateur and 
scholar alike. Yet withall, there is an element of 
confusion, of vagueness, that can be disap- 
pointing after one has read and pondered over the 
other works of Tolkien. 

In his forword, Christopher Tolkien acknow- 
ledges this confusion and traces it to the fact that 
his father was continuously revising and adding to 
and then deleting material from The Silmarillion 
since 1917 (although there was a fairly complete 
draft by 19271) Its very nature would make it a 
tremendous challenge. Great themes on the 
Creation of the Universe would have to sit side by 
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side with the romance and tragedy of individual 
lives (especially the key piece in Chapter 19 of 
"Ihe History of the Silmarils" wherein we find 
the haunting tale of the doomed lovers Beren and 
Luthien). It's a great "notebook" for Tolkien--con- 
taining themes and characters (Elrond and 
Galadriel appear here for the first time) and 
especially background-origins which he would 
use and re-use in LOTR, The Hobbit and even 
some of his smaller and "lesser" works. It has 
much of his reflective wisdom and philosophy 
and myth-making ability although due to the 
vast time-period he is covering (many millenia, 
perhaps even eons of years -- its all in the 
guessing!) he cannot indulge in the elaborate 
character-development of LOTR. There really is 
no central character or theme. It's the origin of a 
world and of how Evil can develop in even the 
best things. There is no despair here, but the 
mood is one mixed with awe for the wonder of 
"things" (big and small alike, Tolkien touches on 
everything) and a brooding sorrow for the in- 
grained selfishness and acquisitive instinct of all 
intelligent beings. 

Tolkien recognized this element of confusion 
in this last of his writings (and one in which he 
felt was perhaps the most important) and con- 
sidered it inevitable and not at all a disaster. The 
origin of a world (even an imaginary one like 
Arda and Middle-Earth) has to have elements of 
vagueness and legends about it. It shouldn't be 
as coherent as a modern work of history (like 
LOTR?); the human (and otherwise) imagination 
should be left to wander and wonder--and then 
reflect. There is a mediaeval flavor here mixed 
with the Biblical Old Testament tone of lan- 
guage. Its charm and attraction will grow. with 
the reading and re-reading, especially if one can 
imagine the sources of alleged oral tales of 
ancient memory (as so many mediaeval docu- 
ments say, "beyond the memory of man", and 
remember nearly all forms of folklore and myth 
are based on unverified oral tradition), and a 
variety of lost written records in prose and verse 
(the tradition of skalds and minstrels and bards 
was something Tolkien knew well in his 
mediaeval studies). Christopher Tolkien sums 
this up: 

A complete consistency (either within 
the compass of The Silmarillion itself or be- 
tween The Silmarillion and other published 
wirtings of my father's) is not to be looked 
for, and could only be achieved, if at all, at 
heavy and needless cost. Moreover, my 
father came to conceive The Silmarillion as a 


complication, a compedious narrative, made 
long afterwards from sources of great diver- 
sity (poems, and annals, and oral tales) that 
had survived in agelong tradition; and this 
conception has indeed its parallel in those 
actual history of the book, for a great deal of 
earlier prose and poetry does underlie it, and it 
is to some extent a compendium in fact and 
not only in theory. To this may be ascribed 
the varying speed of the narrative and full- 
ness of detail in different parts, the contrast 
(for example) of the precise recollections of 
place and motive in legend of Turin Turambar 
beside the high and remote account of the end _ 
of the First Age, when Thangorodrim was 
broken and Morgoth overthrown; and also 
some differences of tone and portrayal, some 
obscurities, and, here and there, some lack of 
cohesion. 


(p. 8) 
1905 

So we must leave still in mystery the origin 
of the Periannath (the Hobbit folk), the Istari 
(the wizard-beings like Gandalf), and even the 
delightful Tom Bombadil who gave such good 
aid to the Ring Fellowship in the end of the Third 
Age. What are we left with? 

An incredibly rich work, tantalizing us for 
more of the details Christopher Tolkien has felt 
must be excised for this edition. It stretches from 
the Creation of Ea (the Universe) by Eru (the 
Divine Reality of "The One”; called by the Elvish 
peoples Iluvatar, and modeled on the Christian 
concept of God--but personified in Old Testa- 
ment style) in a very short work of some ten 
pages called Anulindale ("The music of the 
Ainur") to the passing of the Ringbearers at the 
end of the Third Age. The latter is summed up 
in a short descriptive work called "Of the Rings 
of Power and the Third Age", less than twenty 
pages long. There is also the "Valaquenta", or 
"Account of the Valar" wherein we see briefly 
but beautifully described (again, less than ten 
pages) the mysterious angelic beings called the 
Valar or "Powers of Arda" and their helpmates 
(also spiritual beings) called the Maiar. They 
have the task of shaping and ordering the de- 
veloping physical world of Earth and its environs 
(Middle-Earth is the central land mass of Arda 
or Earth and is surrounded by the primal waters 
with the mysterious land-island of Aman the 
Blessed mentioned as the other land of note). 
But of course there is the Atlantis legend which 


Tolkien utilizes in his short (how short, alas!) | 


two-dozen page narrative Akallabeth or "The 
Downfall of Numenor”. 

The latter tale of the rise and fall of the great 
human kingdom (the greatest mankind will ever 
seel) is a drama which begs for a greater length 
and development. I cannot be. Ar-Pharazon the 
Golden, the last King of Numenor, can conquer 
Sauron the Evil but he cannot conquer his own 
pride. This is indeed the most terrible tale 
Tolkien can tell -- even in so succinct a way. His 
prose mastery is superb in the shortest of works 
as this description of the Great Flood which Eru 
sends to destroy Numenor shows: 


In an hour unlooked for by Men this doom 
befell, on the nine and thirtieth day since the 
passing of the fleets. Then suddenly fire 
burst from the Meneltarma, and there came a 
mighty wind and a tumult of the earth, and 
the sky reeled, and the hills slid, and 
Numenor went down into the sea, with all its 
children and its wives and its maidens and its 
ladies proud; and all its gardens and its halls 
and its towers, its tombs and its riches, and 
its jewels and its webs and its things painted 
and carved, and its laughter and its mirth and 
its music, its wisdom and its lore: they van- 
ished forever. And last of all the mounting 
wave, green and cold and plumed with foam, 
climbing over the land, took to its bosom 
Tar-Miriel the Queen, fairer than silver or 
ivory or pearls. Too late she strove to ascend 
the steep ways of the Meneltarma to the holy 
place; for the waters overtook her, and her 
cry was lost in the roaring of the wind. 
(p. 279) 


Apocalypse and sorrow pervade this work and 
it is due to Tolkien's craftsmanship with words 
that we never weary of the soaring horror of the 
destruction. In this the very jarring effect of 
different tales and even styles helps us. 

Of course the heart of this work is the more 
than two-hundred page Quenta Silmarillion it- 
self, "History of the Silmarils". Here indeed is the 
quintessential drama and conflict of the First 
Age. The earlier sources have shown us the plan 
of harmony and order designed by Eru for the 
world of Being. But the will to dominate always 
appears in his creatures. Tolkien is always 
careful to stress the innate dignity of all things in 
Creation, animate and inanimate alike. Even 
Melkor/Morgoth, the first Dark Lord, had this 
innate dignity of Free-Will. Pride and self- 
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assertion twist themselves into perverting all 
beings that are foolish enough to consent to their 
own perversion. Thus arises the "Bent World," 
from spiritual beings like Melkor and Sauron 
(originally Ainur or "Holy Ones") to elf-folk like 
Feanor (the creator of the Silmarils or Jewels of 
Power from the light-primordial of the two Trees 
of Valinor) to monsters like Carcharoth the 
Werewolf and Glaurung the Dragon, and finally 
down to the foolish struttings of poor 
humankind. If it's any comfort here, Tolkien 
makes his sources all spring from Elfin records 
and the Elves (the Tirst-born' of Eru; mankind is 
on a lesser level as "The Followers'--we lack the 
gift of near-physical immortality the Elves have) 
really have the center-stage if anyone does. 

- The battles and deeds of glory and shame are 
here aplenty. Tolkien does not preach. He likes 
a good tale of deeds of valor and marvel as the 
storytellers of old did. He knows the folklore and 
myths of ancient/mediaeval Scandinavian and 
Anglo-Saxon culture and certainly weaves them 
in without being obvious. His Mythos reflect 
many themes and ideas from Classical tales of 
Greece and Rome while retaining a Hebraic 
moral flavor. Indeed, the assumptions through 
all his works here show the influence and ideas of 
the Natural Law philosophy and theology of 
Mediaeval Catholicism. (Unfortunately Vatican 
II seems to have weakened these in too many 
ways!) Thus he upholds the concept of "Free 
Will" side by side with the belief that all things, 
good and ill alike, are interwoven in a grand de- 
sign we may call Providence. Pure chaos--even 
in Evil--cannot exist. 

Individual stories are introduced both to give 
relief from the prose descriptions of grand and 
terrible cosmic events (especially Morgoth's 
several wars against the Valar and Elfin folk) and 
to illustrate Tolkien's belief in the worth and 
ultimate importance of the individual being. 
Thus we get the horrible tragedy of Turin 
Turambar, a human warrior with a shade too 
much arrogance for all his basic decency. Like a 
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Greek play of old, we see him fall down into 
murder: and incest and finally the despair of 
suicide. Tolkien's prose isn't gory in its detail but 
even its majestic leisurely cadence can portray 


the waste and horror involved all to adequately. 


Dialogue is infrequently used but when it is, it is 
effective. Chapter 19, the beautiful tale of suf- 
fering and final (metaphysical?) triumph of Beren 
and Luthien, shows this quite well. All the bit- 
terness involved when two different cultures and 
peoples come to touch their differences is seen in 
the dialogue of the Elf-King Thingol with the 
human hero Beren. Beren, for love of the beauti- 
ful royal daughter Luthien, will undergo. in- 
credible suffering and even death to best 
Morgoth and steal a Silmaril jewel from his Iron 
Crown. 

What a world this is! From the Edenic para- 
dise of Valinor and “The Lands of the Blessed" 
(perhaps St. Brendan's Isle of legend?) we come 
to the Cold Waste of Angband where Morgoth 
the Dark Enemy rules to the great realms of 
Beleriand, Numenor, and Gondor and the 
kingdoms of the Noldor (all those elfin peoples 
with their intricate family lines!) Of course the 
rise of Sauron after the defeat of Morgoth by the 
Balar and his final exile into the Ultimate Abyss 
of eternal suffering. Here we find the origin of 
the Orcs, the Balrogs, and the infinite variety of 
monsters we meed in LOTR--each with their own 
definite and unique "style" of horror. Glaurung 
speaks with the irony proper to the evil craft of 
the Father of all Dragons. Ungoliant the great 
Spider-Beast walks the earth to challenge all for 
mastery. And under the earth? Dante's Inferno 
would be graced by such as these! 

It’s not as easy to read as The Lord of the 


Rings perhaps, but its fascination is even greater. 
The countless battles and deeds of dark reknown 
involving the Eldar and the Edain mirror a world 
where values of absolute right and wrong work 
and count in reality. Beauty and terror seem 
partners here--but not ultimate despair. It's the 
kind of book that will annoy a great many, but 
send them back again and again. Tolkien's Mid- 
dle-Earth is a hard but worthy world for our 
imagination to plumb. It's worth the search. Let 
us hope to be worthy for the work. 
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